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Tern-ing Around 
By FREDERICK R. FLICKINGER and LAWRENCE D. HIETT, Toledo, Ohio 


With Photographs by the Authors 


INCE time beyond record the Common Terns have yearly bred on the 

Lake Erie islands. At one time many such islands had their colonies of 

Terns, but, gradually driven by egg- and plume-hunters, the birds have 
forsaken most of their former breeding-grounds, and in recent years have been 
found only on a few islands of the Hen and Chickens group located in Canadian 
waters. 

It remained for the high lake-level following the rainy spring of 1929 to 
bring them to the mainland in Ohio for the first time on record. At Little 
Cedar Point, on the south shore of the lake east of Toledo, and on Bay Point, 
in Sandusky Bay, Common Terns were found breeding in the summer of 1929. 

These two colonies were undoubtedly offshoots of the island colonies driven 
from their usual nesting areas by high water. A 3-foot rise in the normal lake- 
level reduced the beach areas of most of the islands to an appreciable extent 
and forced hundreds of the Terns to look elsewhere for breeding-grounds. 
Accordingly, a new record was established for the birds in Ohio, though it is 
supposed that they have nested on Little Cedar Point, at least, previous to 1929. 

It was at Little Cedar Point that, on July 7, we determined to visit them. 
With our three cameras, tripods, plates, umbrella blinds, lunch, binoculars, 
and the other impedimenta of our kind stowed in the stern of a flat-bottomed 
rowboat, we set out early on the 3-mile row which was to take us to ‘Tern 
Village’ on the extreme tip of the point. 

The Terns had chosen wisely, for their home was almost as safe from in- 
trusion as an island. Five miles of the heaviest kind of walking through swamp 
and marshland is required to reach them by land, while the approach by water 
is difficult and, with the wind in certain quarters, even extremely dangerous. 
The amount of equipment we had to carry left no alternative to the water- 
route. 

The long row that brought the blisters to our hands also brought us, eventu- 
ally, to the tip of the point. As we beached the boat and stepped ashore the 
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A VIEW OF THE LITTLE CEDAR POINT TERN COLONY—500 BIRDS 
WHEELING AND CIRCLING ABOVE US 


IN SOME OF THE NESTS FIVE AND SIX EGGS WERE FOUND 
In the case of this nest only the three eggs at the left were covered by the bird, the other two 
being in all probability the property of some other Tern 
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ALIGHTING ON THE NEST AS SOFTLY AS A PUFF OF SMOKE 


nearer birds rose into the air with a great outcry and soon had the whole colony 
on the wing. It was a magnificent but bewildering sight. Hundreds of the 
snowy birds—we estimated the number at 500—were wheeling, hovering, and 
swooping above us, each one, apparently, attempting to outdo the others in 
the noise it could make. The not unpleasant /e’-a-a-r of the individuals became 
lost completely in a noise that was as indescribable as it was deafening. 

We set out at once to make a survey of the nesting area which comprised 
the entire end of the point, an extent of low-lying sandy beach some 200 yards 
long and 75 yards across. Not over roo yards toward the mainland from the 
nearest nests is a house occupied by two fishermen whose goings and comings 
did not seem to cause the Terns the slightest concern. Terns are generally 
regarded as a menace to fishing, but these two fishermen have constituted 
themselves guardians of the colony, and we had to assure them of our intentions 
before we were permitted to visit the nests. 

A few steps from where we beached the boat found us within the corporate 
limits of “Tern Village’ with nests all around us, or what passes for nests among 
the Terns. For the most part they were simply hollows formed in the sand. 
There were, however, many of more elaborate design ranging from a few sticks 
and grass placed in the hollow to quite complicated structures of grass, sticks, 
and seaweed. 

The eggs themselves ranged in color from light buff to dirty chocolate, and 
there were some of a decidedly greenish cast. All were variously splotched 
with dark brown. In number they ran from one to six to a nest. The larger 
number doubtless represented the combined efforts of two individuals where, 
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when incubations started, crowded quarters brought on a neighborhood squab- 
ble resulting in the desertion of her eggs by the defeated bird. One nest of five 
eggs was watched to see if the bird attempted to cover them all. A photograph 
of the bird incubating shows that only three of the eggs were under her, two 
of them being left completely exposed. Two eggs seemed to be the normal 
clutch, with three eggs the maximum. 

The colony had evidently made a late start for there were no young to be 
seen and many of the nests were newly made. Having completed our investi- 
gation, we withdrew to the extreme edge of the colony and set about the work 
of securing photographs. Setting up our cameras at typical nests, we withdrew 
to a distance with the shutter-release threads and lay down to wait. In a very 
few minutes the whole colony had settled with the exception of the few indi- 
viduals who had nests near where we had set the cameras. These birds hovered 
over their nests and, headed into the wind, hung as though suspended for 
seconds at a time. Then they would swoop down, coming almost to the nest, 
and as swiftly shoot upwards again, made timid by the cameras. After a few 
such reconnoitering sallies they would finally settle on the nest, landing as 
lightly as a puff of smoke. In sitting on the nest every individual faced directly 
into the wind, knowing instinctively what an aviator learns from training, that 
‘take-offs’ and landings should be made headed into the wind. 

For several hours we occupied ourselves photographing various individuals 
on the nest and taking pictures of the birds in flight. All the birds in the colony 
at the time were incubating eggs. Their mates were, apparently, out along 
the shore fishing. Not once did we see one bird relieve another, though 
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the male does, according to observers, relieve the female long enough for 
her to feed. 

On August 4, when the colony was again visited, 50 to 60 of the 300 to 400 
eggs had hatched and young were in the nests or roaming about the beach. 
Incubation, which requires twenty-one days, must then have commenced on 
some of the eggs not later than June 20, judging from the size of the young 
birds. On August 10, very few, if any, additional young had been added to the 
colony. Severe storms at various times during July had evidently taken their 
toll of nests. On September 2 there were no young birds unable to fly. The 
Bay Point colony fared far worse, since, so far as we could learn, no young were 
seen there at any time. 

Associating with the Terns were seen at various times Herring, Ring-billed 
and Bonaparte’s Gulls, the latter in yearling plumage, as well as a few Caspian 
Terns. The hope that we might discover some nests of these other birds proved 
vain as a careful search failed to show any. Within stone’s throw of the colony, 
however, a Killdeer’s nest was found, the birds having made a literal mosaic 
of small pebbles on which to lay their four eggs. 

Next year will tell the story of whether the Terns will come back or whether, 
if lake conditions return to normal, they will seek once more their former 
breeding-grounds north of the Canadian border. 


Causes of Mortality Among Birds 
By FREDERICK T. DAVIS, Waterford, Conn. 

NUMBER of years ago I was asked what was the chief cause of death 

among our native wild birds. My rather vague answer of, “Cats, boys, 

and pot-hunters,” satisfied my interrogator but not myself. That was 
four years ago. From that time on I made a record of every limp, lifeless body 
that came under my personal observation. With about eight exceptions I 
acted as coroner at the inquest, and I think made few mistakes on the causes 
of death. 

During these years I recorded 257 lifeless bodies of our wild birds, a total 
of forty-four species. Of this large number of birds, only thirty individuals 
could I classify under the heading ‘Death by natural causes.’ During that 
very severe winter of several years ago, the prolonged cold and ice caused the 
death of more birds by exhaustion than all the other winters of the survey. 
That winter the bodies of three Robins, a Mourning Dove, Quail, and a Starling 
were found after the severe storms. Hawks and Owls accounted for eleven of 
these unfortunates. Several times these birds were seen to strike or were 
flushed from the bodies of their prey. Owl pellets and their contents furnished 
mute testimony of the fate that befell the five unidentified of the ‘Natural 
Cause’ column. 

I could not resist including in this column that which rightfully belongs in 
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another survey, the untimely end of three groups of nestlings. In the spring 
of 1926 a pair of Phoebes had built their nest in an open shed. This proved to 
be fatal for the young which were overcome and killed by the small red ants 
which infested the place. Of the other two groups of nestlings, three young 
Redstarts were ejected from their nest by a pair of Wrens, while a family of 
two baby Wrens had their eyes put out by the troublesome English Sparrow. 
Both of these tragedies were witnessed by myself, but I arrived too late to be 
of any help to the young birds. A fox was the cause of the one other nesting 
casualty. A mother Quail was quietly brooding her eggs. She was very tame. 
I frequently visited the nest. One morning, only a few broken eggs, a few 
scattered feathers, and the teH-tale tracks of a fox in the dust told the tale of 
another woodland tragedy. 

Most of the birds on the last column, ‘Msc. or Unknown,’ belong there for 
the latter reascn. The cause of death was undetermined. A dog caused the 
untimely end of the cock Pheasant, while the male White-throated Sparrow 
was found, evidently starved to death, in a steel trap. The Crows, with one 
exception, were poisoned in a cornfield. 

The automobile is now killing a larger proportion of our wild birds than any 
other agency. I have found that this proportion is rapidly mounting, due, no 
doubt, to the better roads, faster traveling, and quieter motor cars. With but 
three exceptions, death in this manner was dealt on our main routes of travel. 
The Flicker, with his low, headlong flight, is apparently an easy target for the 
fast motor car. 

In the ‘Shot’ column, a fair idea of the Hawk and Owl mortality is given. 
All of these birds of prey were shot by farmers or hunters who did not know 
the difference between the good and bad of these species. Two Hawks were 
shot while actually stealing chickens, but the rest were shot because, as one 
farmer said, ‘Hawks is Hawks and none are any good.”” The Whip-poor-will 
was shot “to see what one was like.”” Most of the remaining birds under this 
heading were shot by pot-hunters or other hunters out of season. Birds legally 
hunted and killed were not entered on the records. 

Under the third heading, ‘Boys,’ little need be said. Sling-shots, stones, and 
air-rifles all play their part in the life of both the small boy and the wild bird. 
However, I found that in most cases the boys honestly meant to do no harm 
to the small feathered creatures. They wanted to see how near they could 
come to the moving target, and, as a result, found that they were better marks- 
men than they thought themselves to be. A few of these birds died while boys 


were trying to rear them by hand. 

The cat has a total of nine species to her discredit. Little need be said of 
her methods of hunting and causing destruction among our native birds. Her 
methods are too well known. All birds in this column were adult birds. 

A glance at the following tabulated summary reveals some interesting facts 
that would not be as readily noticed if presented in another form. Several 
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questions arise in my mind. Is it the trusting and confiding nature of the 
Robin or is it because he is one of the commonest of our birds that he is repre- 
sented under each of the six headings of this survey? Why is it that of the 
forty-one Starlings reported none should have been killed by an automobile 
when seven of the eight Flickers should have met death in this manner? 


SUMMARY 


Misc. or} 
Un- | Total 
known | 


SPECIES Auto 


Shot,’ Boys | Cat Pigeon 


| | Causes 
Little Blue Heron 7 s I 
Killdeer . 2" = = I 
Quail ; | | 2 
Pheasant I 
Mourning Dove I I 
Cooper’s Hawk 
Red-shouldered Hawk | 
Duck Hawk ; , 
Pigeon Hawk 
Sparrow Hawk 
Osprey = 
Barred Owl an 
Screech Ow] ; 
Snowy Owl ‘ a 3 
Downy Woodpecker . es = 
Flicker .. re ae a 
Whip-poor-will 
Phoebe . ar =a 3 
Kingbird in 6% a 
Blue Jay eo 
Crow ea aa 
Starling 
Cowbird ery 
Meadowlark ; wee 
Baltimore Oriole : — 4 
Purple Grackle ya | 
Goldfinch . . — = ty de a. 
Vesper Sparrow he res = 
Savannah Sparrow eee I 
White-crowned Sparrow ro |} 4 
Tree Sparrow oe | I 
Chipping Sparrow 
Song Sparrow Sit 3 4 
Barn Swallow ia . | 
Yellow Warbler ; » ea 3 | 
Redstart ae. SH I 3 | 
Catbird nea I 6 | | 
Brown Thrasher : 2 I. 4 
House Wren ae ; ey 
Chickadee a 2 2 
Wood Thrush i 1 | 
Robin . st 2 5 | 8 | 
Bluebird i. Sn I 4 | 
English Sparrow nk. ee 3 } 
Unidentified 
Total . a tees 66 
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*Voungsters about ready to leave nest. 
A.| others old birds, at least fending for themselves. 


The Baby Birds Leave Home 


By ALAN DEVOE, Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


HE spring nesting season is about 
ended. Eggs have been successfully 
hatched, nests are vacated, and 
everywhere one finds baby birds, perched 
disconsolately on the lower branches of 
trees, waiting anxiously for the next con- 
signment of food. Some of them have 
already learned to fly fairly well and to 
forage a bit for themselves when it is 
absolutely necessary, but most are rather 
alarmed by a large and inhospitable world. 
ay iy Ang nl Up to the time when the young birds 
leave the nest they have been accustomed 


to unceasing service and regular attention to their wants by the parent birds. 
Suddenly there comes a day when the nest grows too small and it is necessary to 
sit on the rim and survey the surrounding countryside. The food-service becomes 
less frequent and there is no longer the ample protection of parental wings when 
it rains. All this is very disturbing. But still worse is to come; they must leave 
the nest entirely and venture out on twigs of terrifying insecurity. 

After this unhappy state has lasted for awhile, there occurs to most small 
fledglings an ingenious idea. Not perhaps so ingenious, but it serves to lessen the 
unhappiness. When the parent has been away for a long time and the young 
bird begins to feel the pangs of hunger acutely, does he look for a worm? He does 
not. He cheeps and twitters and ruffles his wings in a positive spasm of unhappi- 
ness. He does everything to call to the notice of his parents the fact that he 
is starving to death. This violent expression of anguish continues usually 
only a short while, although sometimes for an hour or more, but finally the 
parent relents. The desired provender is brought. The end is achieved by 
the fledgling. From that moment the parent must wait on him continually or 
the expressions of woe begin all over again. Some parent birds are simple and 
credulous, and upon such the offspring imposes for many days. It is a common 
sight on any lawn to see a large, vigorous young bird, fully the size of his 
parents, feigning impotence at worm-digging and demanding to have his meals 
brought to him. Some day, of course, the most doting parent must glow with 
indignation and refuse to carry another worm, but the fledgling rests at his 
ease as long as is possible. 

With the ultimate cessation of services from the home-quarter, the young 
one must look to himself. There are cats to be avoided, but these are as nothing 
compared to the hordes of small boys. Possessed by the most laudable instincts, 
they carry him off from his haven under a fir tree and incarcerate him in a small 
cardboard box. Persistent efforts are made to feed him creamed chicken and 
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A CATBIRD AT THE BATH 


similar dishes normally foreign to wild birds. Should the fledgling manage to 
escape from these well-meant ministrations he may well be a wiser bird, but 
often the imprisonment in a cellar or attic proves fatal. 

The young bird’s early life is divided into three stages: the hideously re- 
pulsive, the attractive, and the ungainly. The first covers the period of the 
first few days in the nest, after he has hatched, wet and helpless, from the egg, 
until he is ready to sit up and take notice. The second period sees him fuzzy 
and round, the state which elicits such exclamations of delight from those who 
discover his nest and carry him off to ‘a good home.’ A few unfortunate 
species cannot manage to be alluring even during this stage; there is nothing 
appealing in a young Heron, for example, with the long, almost snake-like body 
and the thin covering of sparse feathers. Perhaps the Finches make the best 
showing, with their down-covered, almost globular bodies, adorned with a wide, 
stubby beak and a pair of alert black eyes. In the third stage, during the 
transition from the fledgling characteristics to those of the mature bird, no 
species may be called graceful. The young Vireo in the accompanying photo- 
graph is a typical example. He is making his first real voyage of exploration, 
all ‘on his own,’ and is peering in considerable bewilderment at the photo- 
grapher. The abnormally heavy beak, which he scarcely knows how to use, 
the huge and poorly managed feet, and the absurd tuft of erect white feathers 
(remnants of his nest days) on the back of his head, make a rather ridiculous 
picture. The young bird at this time is not as timid as the adult but is already 
beginning to have his suspicions of strange people who poke black boxes in his 
face and click at him. One can scarcely blame him. 

During the days just before they leave the nest, baby birds make admirable 
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bait, not in the fishing sense, but as means of attracting the parents in front 
of the camera. A few years ago I discovered a rotund young Wood Thrush who 
was obviously very hungry. He was perched on the rim of the nest, his beak 
wide open, awaiting the return of a long-absent parent. I sat down quietly on 
a stump beside the nest and waited. Presently the female Wood Thrush 
appeared some 20 feet away, her beak filled with comestibles of a wormy sort. 
Upon seeing me she hesitated for a moment, and then, urged on by vigorous 
signals from the famished offspring, flew to the nest. Within 2 feet of my hand 
she delivered the cargo, and without so much as looking at me again went off 
to search for more. I still waited, and after a short while she came back again. 
This time I remained quiet until the feeding was over and then dug in the soft 
earth beside me until I found a worm. Raising my hand slowly, I offered it to 
her. After some critical inspection, with much cocking of the head and, doubt- 
less, mature reflection in the manner of mother birds, she accepted the gift and 
took it from between my fingers. I unearthed another morsel and gave it to her. 
The novelty of getting food without having to hunt for it apparently pleased 
her for she hopped to my knee and continued to accept every proffered worm 
without the slightest sign of fear. Indeed, the procedure pleased her so well 
that she completely forgot her periodically hungry infant and ate all the worms 
herself. I kept up the feeding activities for nearly an hour, alternately supply- 
ing the mother and baby. By that time the earthworms were all consumed in 
a radius of several feet around me, and I left the pair sitting together on a limb 
and regarding with wonder the retreating philanthropist. 

The immature bird is often marked in a manner quite different from the 
adult. This is illustrated by the common case of the Robin, in the fledgling of 
which the breast is spotted while in the adult it is of one solid color. Young 
Chipping Sparrows show a similar difference, as do several other species. 
How many ornithologists have joyfully observed a Golden-cheeked 
Warbler in the immature state, only to discover that it is the common Black- 
throated Green Warbler. When very young, many species, particularly the 
Warblers, can scarcely be distinguished, the characteristic color variations 
appearing only with maturity. 

Untrained as he may be in the ways of the world, the baby bird is a remark- 
ably elusive creature, as anyone can testify who has chased a Robin with a 
camera. In the woods, the birds, of course, have the advantage and soon learn 
to avail themselves of natural hiding-places when pursued. On one or two 
occasions I have come across a brood of young Towhees wandering in un- 
frightened fashion through the ferns. They seem all unaware of any danger, 
but at the slightest advance toward them they scatter magically and disappear 
into the leaves. Like the wood-nymph butterflies, they have the gift of dis- 
solving under the searcher’s eyes and refusing to reappear. The only thing to 
do is to walk away; then, before one has gone very far, there is a scurrying and 
scuttling and the young Towhees are back again. Where and how they vanish 
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is a mystery, and it is done with such an appearance of unsuspecting innocence 
that it is all the more remarkable. 

Young birds do their best to deceive one into the belief that they cannot 
fly well. They flutter uncertainly for short distances and then descend grace- 
lessly with loud squawks and much fluttering of wings. Cornered, their 
clumsiness is apt to vanish and they go soaring away. 


Cardinal Visitors 
By MARY PIERSON ALLEN, Nyack, N. Y. 


N HEARING an odd bird-note one rainy morning in the early part of 

December, 1928, I looked from my window in Montclair, N. J., and 

just caught a flash of red as it disappeared around the corner of the 
house, and I knew I must have seen a Cardinal. A moment later I saw one in 
the great maple near my window. In February a male appeared in the yard 
again from time to time. One day later in the month I spied him on the branch 
of a tree, rocking madly from side to side, and whistling ecstatically, while on a 
neighboring limb, perched demurely his fawn-colored sweetheart, with her orange- 
red beak and touches of her mate’s royal coloring in wings, tail, and crest. 

After that we saw the pair now and then, but not at the tray of sunflower 
seed on my window-sill. Doubtless they picked up a few seeds from the ground, 
for though they disappeared about April 1, they returned a week later, and in 
a few days more Mrs. Cardy, as we called her, found her way to the tray, and 
about ten days later Mr. Cardy followed suit. From that time on they were 
our birds, and came to the tray more frequently. 

Imagine our joy when, one day, about the middle of June, we found that 
the Cardies had a new interest in life. For instance, Mrs. Cardy would light 
on the tray, perhaps eat a few seeds, and then, pausing to gather in her beak 
some shelled ones she had laid aside, fly swiftly away. 

Cardinals are birds of dignity and of great perspicacity, yet I am not pre- 
pared to assert that they purposely baffled us with regard to the whereabouts 
of that precious nestful, but baffle us they did, and that very thoroughly. 
And there was another matter which we could not fathom. Sometimes the 
food would be taken across the wide stretch of lawn at the side of our house 
to the adjoining yard, and sometimes even farther to the tall elms on the avenue 
above. At other times it would be carried off in just as matter-of-fact a way, 
straight out to the front of the house, across the street and on out of sight. 
This erratic feeding was kept up for weeks before the mystery was solved. 
The male had apparently begun his moulting early, as he would appear at the 
tray with quite a patch of feathers missing from his neck. At another time he 
would come looking very trim, and slowly it began to dawn on our feeble 
mentality that we were buying sunflower seeds for two pairs of Cardinals, 
not to mention two nestfuls of hungry little balls of fluff. 
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This embarrassment of riches forced the necessity for more names. Learning 
from the Japanese chef that ‘Akatori’ means ‘Red Bird,’ we called the second 
pair ‘Mr. and Mrs. Akatori.’ 

One afternoon in July Mr. Cardy came over to the tray, leaving on a nearby 
branch of the maple a ravishing baby with flame-colored breast, a baby who 
wished to have it thoroughly understood that he was slowly but surely starving 
to death. Mr. Cardy, though perhaps a trifle nervous, seemed perfect master 
of the situation. The rapidity with which he shelled those seeds and transferred 
them, one by one, to that little black beak certainly broke all records. After 
I began counting, he made twelve trips. I trust the infant did not suffer from 
indigestion that night. One day, soon after, Mr. Cardy came to the sill followed 
by fwo babies. The male, with his beautiful painted breast, I called ‘Smudge,’ 
while his adorable little gray sister was named ‘Dusty.’ 

I grieve to say that the manners of the said Smudge toward his little sister 
were not always above reproach. The two babies soon learned to find their way 
to the sill by themselves, and how Dusty did love to come with her brother, no 
matter how he treated her. When he was on his good behavior she was allowed 
to stay and eat with him, but at other times, when it occurred to him what fun 
it was to ‘be the whole thing,’ he would drive her off. 

Smudge seemed to require a long time to master the art of seed-shelling. If 
one of his parents arrived while he was at work at the operation, he would 
change from an almost full-grown bird to a helpless baby, shaking his wings 
and demanding to be fed. He soon found, however, that it was ‘help yourself 
or starve,’ and so he helped himself. At first about all he could do was to strip a 
piece of shell along through his beak, drop it, and then try again, but he had 
been in the front row when perseverance was distributed, and would sit in 
the tray and work at those seeds for fifteen to twenty minutes at a stretch. The 
parents, who often fed together, soon stopped feeding their babies, but would 
still allow them on the tray at the same time with them. It was indeed a sight 
never to be forgotten, when, one day in August, all four were there at one time, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cardy on the side of the tray, which was not a large one, while 
at the end, side by side, sat Smudge and Dusty. 

Mr. Cardy and mate seemed to own the place, and Mr. Akatori dared 
approach only when the coast was clear, and never brought his babies to the 
tray so far as we knew. I was much amused one day when Mr. Akatori wanted 
to come to the tray, where, behold, young Smudge had already landed. Mr. 
Akatori was so plainly overwhelmed with embarrassment at sight of him that he 
lit on the sill to consider. Smudge said all parents looked alike to him, and 
began to ask to be fed, Mr. Akatori finally venturing over to the tray. Being 
a family man he hated to deny the youngster, and what was my amazement to 
see him awkwardly attempt to feed the baby! I think with an unshelled seed. 

As time went on, three other babies, all males, began to feed at the tray. 
We supposed these to be the progeny of Mr. Akatori and so named them Tokio, 
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Nagasaki, and Fujiyama. Soon after Tokio put in an appearance I saw him 
sitting out in the maple panting dreadfully. When he came to the tray it was 
pitiful to see him breathing with such difficulty, and his back and neck showed 
signs of foul play. His leg was also hurt, so that it was hard for him to sit up, 
but he would settle down on the tray in seeming comfort, with his soft breast, 
of an exquisite rosy pastel shade, turned toward me, and there he would rest 
and eat. (The young birds differ markedly in color of breast and beak.) The 
maltese cat next door would probably have difficulty in proving an alibi in 
regard to the wounds. Had there been a storm or severe wind, Tokio would 
probably have fared badly. He was feverish for three or four days, but as he 
could come to the tray, he did not have to feed on the ground to fall a prey to 
the cat, and gradually he became a splendid, strong bird. Nagasaki, who was 
a very nervous bird, had been banded by someone. 

The last to come was Fujiyama, who was small and scrawny, and for a time 
as homely as it is possible for a baby Cardinal to be, pinfeathers after his baby 
moulting not enhancing his beauty. He grew to be handsome, and in a few 
weeks was boss of all the babies around. We had a wonderful opportunity to 
watch the moulting of not only the old birds but that of the babies as well, as 
the little black beak grew bright colored and the gray crest became red. 

Mr. Cardy thought it would not do to have nine Cardinals all in one little 
territory in Montclair, so he used to chase the babies round and round through 
the maple, evidently trying to drive them away. At last both pairs of old birds 
and all the babies but Fujiyama disappeared. We have seen him off and on all 
winter, and now, in March, he has found a mate, and will doubtless have a 
family in June if the maltese cat will permit it. 


THE WATER-OUZEL 


Where white and smug the robe of winter lies 
Upon the fragrant wood, and torrents chant 
Their varied lays in voices jubilant, 
The Water-Thrush, the Ouzel, gayly plies 
The vibrant stream, or regally defies 
The rapid’s turbulence; or head a-slant, 
Wings his way with joy exuberant 
To the pool’s green depths, nor longs for limpid skies. 


Come bright or dark, the Ouzel’s days are one; 
To the water’s mood he tunes his melody, 
And speaks his orisons without a plea; 
His world he claims, but for a benison 
Alights beneath the cataract with ease, 
Bequeaths a song, and drolly courtesies. 
—OrRVILLE WILLIS Jones, Los Angeles, Calif. 


BARN SWALLOW 
Photographed by H. H. Pittman, Wauchope Sask. 


BLACK-NECKED STILTS 
Photographed by Laidlaw Williams, at Los Banos, Calif., June 22, 1928 
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The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 


XLIII. IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER 
Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


The famous Ivory-billed Woodpecker is the largest North American species 
of the family. It formerly occupied the Lower Austral coast strip of the south- 
eastern United States, north to eastern North Carolina, central South Carolina, 
southern Georgia, southern Alabama, central western Alabama, and the 
Mississippi Valley north to southeastern Indiana, southern Illinois, and central 
Missouri; west to central western Missouri, central Arkansas, southeastern 
Oklahoma, and central Texas. It is now greatly reduced in numbers, and 
possibly threatened with extinction, being confined to a few localities in the 
southern Gulf States from Florida to Texas. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
EIGHTY-SEVENTH PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
(See Frontispiece) 

Ivory-billed Woodpecker (Campephilus principalis, Figs. 1, 2).—As fa 
as color is concerned, I can add nothing to the information conveyed by Mr. 
Sutton’s painting of a pair of Ivory-bills presented as a frontispiece to this 
issue of B:rp-Lore. Modern ornithologies contain no description of the young, 
but Audubon writes (Orn. Biog. I, 344): “The young are at first of the colour 
of the female, only that they want the crest, which, however, grows rapidly, 
and towards autumn, particularly in birds of the first breed, is nearly equal to 
that of the mother. The males have then a slight line of red on the head, and 
do not attain their richness of plumage until spring. . . .” 

Under primeval conditions the Ivory-bill was evidently a locally common 
bird. On November 19, 1820, two days after entering the Mississippi from the 
Ohio on his voyage from Cincinnati to New Orleans, Audubon wrote in his 
Journal': “Ivory Billed Wood Peckers are now Plenty.” The species was 
recorded at intervals during the succeeding month. Thus, on December 17, 
the entry reads: “Ivory Billed Wood Peckers becoming more plenty,” and 
on the 21st he writes of their “constant cry.” 

Sixteen years later he found the Ivory-bill “‘very abundant along the finely 
wooded margins of that singular stream called ‘Buffalo Bayou’ in the Texas, 
where we procured several specimens.” 

According to George N. Lawrence, as quoted by E. M. Hasbrouck,? the 
Ivory-bill was ‘quite abundant” near Charleston, S. C., about 1850. 

1See a review of this volume in Birp-Lore for March-April, 1930. 


*The Auk, 1891, p. 178. 
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W. E. D. Scott, writing from Tarpon Springs, Fla., in 1887,' states, on the 
authority of old residents, that Ivory-bills were “once very common” in that 
region. Scott himself records having seen eleven in one swamp on March 17, 
1887, but, generally speaking, the Ivory-bill was even then a rare bird in 
Florida, confined to the larger and more remote cypress swamps. 

Three years later, during fifteen days on the lower Suwanee River, through 
an almost uninhabited, heavily forested region where the clearings on 120 miles 
of shore-line would not aggregate one mile, I saw but a single Ivory-bill, the 
only one, indeed, I have ever seen. Today the species is on the verge of ex- 
tinction. To what causes may its decrease be attributed? It was not killed for 
food; there has never been a widespread demand for its plumage. Audubon 
states that the ‘tufts and bills” were used as ornaments by Indians and that 
strangers were apt to buy them, presumably from the Indians. But it is not 
probable that the birds’ destruction for this purpose had an appreciable effect 
on their numbers. Moreover, the Indians’ decrease preceded that of the bird. 

A conspicuous bird, it is probable that it was often wantonly killed. The 
few taxidermists in the South doubtless occasioned the death of an uncertain 
number which were sold to tourists or naturalists, and collectors of birds have 
always considered the Ivory-bill a prize. Possibly they may have hastened the 
bird’s end, but they cannot be held responsible for it. It is doubtful if the total 
number of specimens of the Ivory-bill in collections exceeds 250. These were 
secured during a period of about seventy-five years, chiefly in the southeastern 
states, leaving large areas in the bird’s original range from which specimens are 
unknown. Even if we make a liberal allowance for specimens lost or destroyed 
through neglect, the total is negligible. 

Man, therefore, was not the direct, but he has evidently been the indirect 
cause of the Ivory-bill’s disappearance. Wild, wary, nonadaptable, this superb 
Woodpecker has retreated with the advent of the trapper and ax-men. Its 
temperament called for primeval conditions; its habits demanded haunts of a 
restricted character. While its range extended from Texas to the Carolinas 
and up the Mississippi to the Ohio and Missouri, it was largely confined to the 
cypress forests. The actual area inhabited was, therefore, much smaller than 
the extent of the bird’s range would indicate. Of greater significance than its 
restriction to haunts of but one character was its apparent inability to change 
its habitat. When, therefore, the cypress swamps were invaded by the lumber- 
men, the bird disappeared. 

How different has been the history of the Pileated Woodpecker. Naturally 
a shy bird, it has learned to occupy regions more or less well populated by man. 
I have known it to become almost as familiar as a Downy. Though preferring 
primeval forest, it can make itself at home in second growth; nor does it re- 
quire haunts of a special type. As a result, it still occupies the greater part of 
its original range and is locally common. 


1The Auk, 1888, p. 186. 
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In Cuba, the Ivory-bill is represented by a closely allied race (Campephilus 
bairdi) which differs from the Florida form only in being slightly smaller, 
having a smaller bill, shorter nasal tufts, while the white stripe on the side of 
the neck is usually longer. These differences are obviously of only subspecific 
value. 

The Imperial Woodpecker of the mountains of northern Mexico is evidently 
a member of this group. 


A FIELD SPARROW FEEDING A YOUNG COWBIRD 
Photographed by F. R. Flickinger, Toledo, Ohio 


Motes from Field and Study 


Birds about a Building 
At the 


stands an old, abandoned icehouse. 
The 


bulge, the roof sags, and the whole building 


edge of Foster Lake 
Obvi- 
walls 


northwest 
ously, its days are numbered. 
seems to stagger. It is a most forlorn and 
forsaken structure 

However, dilapidated as it is, it has served 
as a shelter and as a nesting-place for a 
variety of birds. Here and there about the 
timbers and braces of the gallery and run 
are the remains of a number of Robins’ nests. 
Pheebes have built their homes in the old 
engine-room. The absence of a number of 
window-panes furnished them with numerous 
exits and entrances 

Formerly, Barn Swallows nested beneath 
the rafters inside the building, but for some 
unknown reason they have given up the 
location. 

At times, Owls have found the old icehouse 
a haven. Once the presence of a Barn Owl 
considerably upset a Frenchman who was 
repairing the building. He came rushing out 
with the information that there was “a big 
bird with a face like a cat in the icehouse.” 

During the fall of 1929, a Screech Owl lived 
about the building. Just at twilight one 
would hear its querulous call as it perched in 
a gaping doorway in one of the gables. For 
perhaps five minutes it would remain there, 
repeating its plaintive whistle again and 
again; and then, quite suddenly, it would flit 
from its perch and disappear in the gloom. 

To the bird student, one of the most in- 
teresting things about the icehouse is the 
Flicker-holes. The walls of the building are 
sheathed both inside and out. The space 
between the inside and outside sheathing is 
about 1o inches, and is filled with sawdust 
and shavings. Naturally, it is quite a simple 
matter for these birds to make a nest here. 
They need simply to drill a hole through the 
outside boards of the wall and then dig out 


as much of the sawdust as they desire. Even- 
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tually, the sawdust from above loosens and 
fills the excavation. When this happens, the 
Flickers simply drill another hole. The result 
is that by actual count there are between 
eighty and ninety Flicker-holes in the build- 
ing. These are divided approximately as 
follows: on the north side, five; on the south 
side, thirty; on the east, thirty-two; and on 
the west, twenty-one. These figures clearly 
show a preference for an eastern or southern 
location. The north is the least popular. This 
is well to bear in mind when erecting bird- 
houses for the various hole-nesting species. 
The European Starling, of course, could 
not afford to overlook such an abundance of 
Last year at least two broods 
twice that 


home-sites. 
were raised there, possibly 
number. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the 
tenants is a pair of Sparrow Hawks. For a 
number of years they nested in a hole in a 
nearby elm tree. Finally the tree was felled 
and the Hawks adopted one of the Flicker- 
holes in the west side of the icehouse. Here 
they, or their descendants, nest yearly. In 
the early summer their harsh and rapidly re- 
peated cry is a familiar sound. 

Tree Swallows are abundant about the 
lake. Although they nest in a number of bird- 
houses as well as in a Flicker-hole in an elm 
tree within 15 feet of the icehouse, they have 
never, to my knowledge, nested in the build 
ing itself. 

In ali, it is safe to estimate that at least 
eight broods of five species are raised about 
the icehouse yearly. Perhaps some years the 
number may be as high as twelve. 

The area covered by the icehouse is be- 
tween one-half and one-third of an acre. 
Hence, this old icehouse, which has been left 
to fall to ruin, is attracting birds at the rate 
of about twenty broods to the acre. It has 
long since served the purpose for which it was 
built, yet it continues to render a second 
service to birds and so indirectly to man.— 
WELLEs L. BisHnop, Meriden, Conn. 
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Notes from Idaho 


Four Lewiston bird students spent part of 
the afternoon on Easter day watching bird- 
life at the irrigation supply reservoir about 
10 miles from town. The reservoir is at an 
elevation of about 1600 feet above the sea- 
level. Its greatest length is perhaps half a 
mile and its width less than half the length. 
Alfalfa grows to within a few feet of the 
water’s edge, but no trees or shrubs border 
this artificial lake of the open benchland. 

A road passes within a few rods of one arm 
of the reservoir. Here we parked our car and, 
to be sure not to disturb them, watched the 
birds from inside the car. With the 8-power 
Daylux glasses, observation was easy, es- 
pecially since the sun was obscured enough 
to prevent glare on the water. Near the bank, 
a few rods from us, were two pairs of Green- 
winged Teal, while swimming out farther 
from shore were Pintails. We counted about 
twenty-five males and there were probably as 
many females. We found one pair of Canvas- 
backs and one pair of Mallards. The scarcity 
of the latter surprised us because on a similar 
visit to the reservoir, four weeks earlier, 
there were over 100 Mallards on the water. 

On the bank opposite our arm of water 
were perhaps thirty Coots, and back of the 
Coots, ten Snow Geese were eating grass. 
Later they entered the water and swam to- 
ward us, and finally flew low over the water 
to the far end of the reservoir, the black wing- 
tips accenting their flight. On the visit in 
March we had seen twenty-one Swans on the 
reservoir, and on first glimpsing the Snow 
Geese we wondered whether the Swans were 
still loitering in Idaho, but through the 
glasses we could see the black in the wings and 
long before the Geese flew we knew that we 
had found another rarely beautiful white bird. 

After the coming of more cars had sent all 
the water-fowl to the far end of the lake, we 
walked down to the edge ot the water to see 
what land-birds could be found. In the shal- 
low water were two Savannah Sparrows 
bathing, and near them on the ground, peck- 
ing at seeds, was a Longspur, the first we had 
ever seen in Idaho. He was tame, allowing us 
to come within a few feet of him, so that we 
had a close look at his velvety black bib and 
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rich chestnut hind-neck. Finally he started 
off in an undulating, erratic flight across the 
reservoir. When he started up he uttered 
what sounded to us like a tonguey britt, given 
with rising inflection. We suppose he was an 
Alaskan Longspur because that race would be 
more apt to range into Idaho than the Lap- 
land Longspur. 

Besides the birds already mentioned, we 
saw, while at the reservoir, one Short-eared 
Ow! flying low over the alfalfa and the adjoin 
ing wheat-fields, one Marsh Hawk, one Crow, 
four Killdeers, and a number of Horned Larks 

one a young bird sti!l prominently spotted. 
Such was the bird-life of the reservoir during 
the hour spent there Easter day.— BLANCHE 
Miter, Lewiston, Idaho. 


Do Birds Recognize Their Young? 


I know that birds recognize their mates, 
but from my nature notebook, under date of 
July 15, 1921, I take this incident of more 
than ordinary intelligence. 

The Kingbirds had left their nest in the 
old pear tree but they didn’t go far. The 
telegraph wires on our side of the road and an 
old, half-dead peach tree on the other were 
favorite perches. All day long the young 
would sit and pour forth their plaintive call 
while one of the old birds watched and the 
other hurried over the fields after grasshop- 
pers and bugs to fill the hungry stomachs. 

One day my brother and I were out after 
boll weevils and found the family occupied 
in their daily routine. One young fellow was 
perched on a dead limb of the peach tree, 
while the other three, with the father, were 
up on the highest telegraph wires. The 
father was in the middle, with one young one 
on his right and two near together on his left. 

The young bird in the tree received his 
meal first—and he must have been the favor- 
ite because he received another morsel, twice 
as much as any of his brothers and sisters 
received. My brother stopped and began to 
watch attentively. Soon I did the same. In 
a few minutes the mother bird was back with 
something for the young bird on the right of 
the group on the telegraph wire. Then away 
she went again in that tireless and unceasing 
search for insects. 
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The unfed pair on the wires waited 
noisily for their turn to be fed. It 
wasn’t long before the mother came 
flying back in her peculiar Bee-Martin 
way. The right bird of the pair got 
the bug but his mate considered it his, 
too. In the struggle they took fright 
and all scattered, the one unfed and 
the watchman to the top of a plum 
tree some distance across the road, the 
others to new positions on the wires. 

“Let’s see if she will know which 
one to feed,” said my brother. We 
waited and then she came flying back 
to the wires, but no-—she changed her 
flight and made straight for the plum. 
(nd the last unfed youngster received 
the food that was rightfully his. Then 
the entire family took flight ALEX- 
ANDER NUNN, Birmingham, Ala. 


A Sandpiper Incident 


Most of the Sandpipers are not 
over-confident of man during migra- 
tion, but, when the nesting season 
comes, devotion is placed before fear. 

The Spotted Sandpiper is_ well 


THE RESULT OF A TEN-SECOND EXPOSURE 


A SPOTTED SANDPIPER SEEKS HER YOUNG 


known. Nearalmost any water- 
way, during the summer, one 
may flush this stocky, gray- 
brown bird whose distinctive 
features are a spotted breast, a 
fluttering flight, which is unlike 
the deep wing-beats of its kin, 
a call peet-weet, and a teetering 
motion when standing or walk- 
ing. 

I was given the location of a 
nest of this species, one day in 
June, that the discoverer had 
called a ‘Kingfisher’s home.’ The 
eggs, fourin number, buff colored 
and darkly blotched, lay in a 
slight hollow of the ground sur- 
rounded by towering golden- 
rods. A creek ran by a short 
distance away. 

I had taken my camera with 
me. The sun had already sunk 
behind a wood to the west, but 
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I focused the camera on the nest, at- 
tached a string to the shutter, and placed 
myself at the other end of the thread, across 
the creek. My boy friend then walked away. 
Before long the female scurried through the 
grass near the nest. I could not see the nest 
but, trusting to luck I took a 1o-second ex- 
posure. We then took up the camera and left 
for home. Considering the poor light, the 
result was not bad. 

A few days later we again visited the nest. 
The eggs were gone! We were thinking of 
their fate, when we heard the female calling 
on a field not far away. To the field we 
hastened and heard the young peeping. Soon 
we had them captured and placed in a knap- 
sack which was put on the ground, and 
brought in focus by our cameras. 

The mother was tame. She walked around 
the knapsack and approached us very closely. 
The bird walked on the sack or sat down 
near the opening and uttered a purring peet- 
pelerrrr, at which a young one poked his head 
under her wing. We secured several photo- 
graphs and let the youngsters go. They ran 
to her and dove under her wings while she 
purred contentedly. —CLARENCE M. BEAL, 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Birds Killed by Automobiles 


One Sunday, last summer, in driving from 
Belle Plaine to Anamosa, Iowa, a distance of 
75 miles, I counted 78 dead birds which had 
evidently been struck by automobiles. They 
were mostly Red-headed Woodpeckers, 
Flickers, Meadowlarks, and Robins, with a 
few Catbirds and many Sparrows. I also 
counted 53 dead birds on the road between 
Anamosa and Cascade, Iowa, a distance of 
35 miles. Red-headed Woodpeckers are the 
chief sufferers. Can nothing be done to pre- 
vent this slaughterPp— Harry CLARKE, Ana- 
mosa, Towa. 


Unsuccessful Incubation by a Pheasant 


On August 10, 1928, while doing some work 
in an oatfield, my attention was suddenly 
drawn to a dog which began running swiftly 
and jumping into the air as it ran. A few feet 
above the excited dog a female Ring-necked 


Pheasant was flying away. In a few seconds 
she had left her pursuer quite far behind, and 
after flying a dozen rods or more dropped to 
the ground among a thick growth of willows, 
where the dog was unable to find her. While 
the dog was nosing about a clump of heavy 
stubble which had probably suggested a 
rabbit’s retreat, the Pheasant suddenly burst 
from her nest, almost from under the dog’s 
nose. I was very close to the nest, but had 
not suspected its proximity, and I am sure 
that the sitting bird would not have disclosed 
herself to me had it not been for the dog. 

In an hour she had returned to the nest. 
She was very fearless and refused to leave 
again until I came within 10 feet of her. At 
this late date it seemed imperative that work 
of incubating go on without delay if the eggs 
were to produce little Pheasants that season. 
There was only a slight pretense of a nest. 
I found nine olive-gray eggs lying on the 
ground in the stubble, with little concealment 
beyond some weeds that grew up 8 inches or 
more from the earth. 

I became very much interested in this nest 
and visited it whenever I had opportunity. 
I hoped to see the nestlings soon after they 
emerged from their shells. The female was 
still incubating on August 31, ostensibly just 
as intent upon her task as when I first saw 
her. If anything, she appeared braver than 
ever. She determined to stay with her eggs 
at all costs, remaining on the nest until I 
stood almost over her, one of my feet within 
12 inches of her palpitating body. I thought 
I might be able to place my hand upon her 
back, if I did so very gently, but she waited 
for no further advances, and with a burst of 
wings sped through the air. She had a little 
difficulty in getting away, for during the 
weeks that the nest had been there a network 
of morning-glories had grown over a portion 
of it and formed a covering at one side that 
momentarily resisted the bird. 

The fact that this Pheasant sat on the eggs 
week after week with no signs of their hatch- 
ing puzzled me a great deal. On September 
2 I found the nest deserted and the eggs cold. 
I broke the eggs one by one, and it was then 
that I learned the reason they had not pro- 
duced counterparts of the bird that laid 
them. They were addled, and I found not a 
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sign of an embryo in any of them. This in- 
fertility of the eggs said quite plainly that 
here had been an unmated female. Directed 
by instinct, she had chosen the nest-site, 
laid her eggs there, and then began the long 
period of incubation that something within 
her had told her should bring the little birds 
from their shells. She did her best, but the 
success for which she so patiently waited did 
not attend her efforts. 

Since its introduction in lowa, the Ring- 
necked Pheasant has increased rapidly and 
bids fair to become as plentiful as our indi- 
The 


readily adapts itself to various types of envi- 


genous game-birds used to be. bird 
ronment, is able to withstand the rigors of 
our winters, and will, no doubt, hold its own 
as a game-bird if not hunted too persistently. 
Our Prairie Chicken seems to be on the verge 
of extinction, while, even with a permanently 
closed shooting season, Bob-white seems 
barely able to retain his numbers, so this 
newcomer is looked upon very favorably. 


FreD J. Prercr, Winthrop, Iowa. 


Arkansas Kingbirds in Eastern Washington 


Ever since I have been cultivating the ac 
quaintance of birds I have found the Arkan- 
They are quite 
I often see them 


sas Kingbirds interesting. 
numerous in this region. 
along the roads. 

My sister always puts out string for the 
birds for nesting material and one year a pair 
incredible 


of Kingbirds carried away an 


amount of it. They tried to build on the 
power-line poles along the road. Almost 
every pole had strings hanging from the 
cross-arms, but I think they were unable to 
make a nest stick. 

One year the Kingbirds had a nest on the 
cross-arm of a telephone pole right in front 
of our tenant house, where Mrs. Fahey was 
then living. She, too, was very fond of birds. 
While the Kingbirds were feeding their young, 
the telephone repair crew came out to put on 
new cross-arms all along the line. Mrs. Fahey 
said she saw what they were doing and she 
was so worried. She did not know whether to 
ask the men about it, or whether, as she said, 
“! had better mind my own business.” As it 
turned out, the birds pleaded their own cause 
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‘ 
successfully. When a man climbed the pole 
the nest was on, the birds flew about him, 
almost striking him with their wings, and 
crying piteously. He and the boss had quite 
an argument about what to do; finally the 
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man took the nest off very carefully and 
climbed to the ground with it. Then he 
changed the cross-arm, climbed back with 
the nest, and carefully tied it to the new 
cross-arm with a piece of wire. The old birds 
came immediately with food and soon seemed 
as happy as if nothing had happened. A few 
days later when the same crew strung new 
wires they were on the lookout for “their 
birds” and one of the men said, “I wish I had 
some worms to feed the little fellers.” 


Notes from Field and Study 


For several years a pair of Kingbirds have 
nested on the gate-post of this same house. 
This is the nest shown in the picture. There 
is a little hollow in the top of the post that 
holds the nesting material and the ‘No Hunt- 
ing’ sign that tops the post makes a little 
shade. Last year I watched them many 
times. When the little birds first left the nest 
they would sit on the sign aad beg to be fed. 
After sitting up there awhile they would get 
back in the nest, and it was several days 
before they flew away. They nested there 
again in 1929. June 27 I took the picture of 
the male, on the sign, on guard while the 
female left the nest. On July 3, I went- back 
to see if the young birds were big enough to 
photograph, but I found that tragedy had 
overtaken them as, alas, is so often the case 
with bird families. The nest was empty and 
the old birds were flying about crying pite- 
ously. I found one little bird, dead, near the 
nest with a bloody spot on its breast. I do 
not know what happened. 

I hope the birds will nest on this post again, 
for it is such a good place to watch them and 
photograph them. They usually build too 
high to be so easily observed. The Kingbirds 
do not seem to try to conceal their nest. One 
bird always stays close to the nest while the 
other is away. They make a little ceremony 
of coming and going. The one that stays 
always rises above the nest and poises with 
wings spread to welcome the one coming 
back. It is interesting to watch them fight 
Hawks. 
nested in our locust trees, and they, and the 


This year, a pair of Kingbirds 


pair of the gate-post always joined forces to 
fight a Hawk. Once I saw one other male 
with them making five of them pursuing the 
Hawk. Often 


them but I think the Robins left the fighting 


several Robins would join 
to the Kingbirds. 

I will have to admit that the Kingbirds 
When they 
are not fighting Hawks they often fight one 
their faults 


are noisy and quarrelsome. 
with all 
we love them still. And we would not want 
from our list of bird friends. 


another. However, 
to lose them 
They come rather late in the spring, about 
the same time as the Orioles, and leave quite 
early in the fall—Grace Swan, Meyers 
Falls, Wash. 


Friendly Goldfinches 


In early September, 1929, two Goldfinches 
which I saw in the garden of Guy Hurd 
and his sister were so tame that if anyone 
would take a head of sunflower and break it 
in two the birds would immediately settle on 
his hand and begin to feed. They could even 
be picked up from the ground.—-Dr. CHAs. 
A. McNet1, Sedalia, Mo. 


FRIENDLY GOLDFINCHES 


Notes from Malone, N. Y. 


A flock of about 100 Evening Grosbeaks 
was in this vicinity from April 20 to April 28, 
1930. Males seemed to predominate. Purple 
Finches appeared April 19 and seemed to be 
in greater numbers than ever. Starlings 
have established themselves in four years so 
that now they are entirely too common. A 
pair of Holbeell’s Grebes was found frozen on 
March 28 and a male Loon was found dead 


April 30.--R. Patno, Malone, N.Y. 


Evening Grosbeak at North Bristol, Ohio 


In eastern Ohio the Evening Grosbeak is a 
very rare bird. record in 
Trumbull County until December 30, 1929, 
when a male of this species was discovered 


1 know of no 
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feeding on maple samaras in the path near 
my door. Following a 5-inch fal! of snow, 
the only bare ground was this path, which 
the bird had found as it came from the ravine 
which borders my yard 

For two days, or until a thaw set in, the 
Grosbeak remained about the place, passing 
that first night near my house on the ground 
where the slope of the ravine and the pro- 
jecting roots of an apple tree afforded pro- 
tection from wind and snow. 

During the open weather of the next two 
weeks, the Evening Grosbeak came to the 
yard a few times with a flock of ten Cardinals 
but did not linger long until another snow- 
storm drove it to the yard on January 16. 
Finding plenty of sunflower seed, it soon 
brought a female, and until January 25 the 
two spent every morning either eating under 
a window near the porch, or resting in the 
nearby trees. 

They came immediately after dawn, some- 
times announcing themselves with whistled 
calls. 

Twice I overheard them crooning to each 
other as they ate, sitting together flat on the 
ground like little hens, as was their habit on 
a zero morning. Opening the door softly an 
inch or two I eavesdropped on this intimate 
conversation. 

The birds disappeared suddenly one morn- 
ing at the beginning of a blizzard. Did the 
blizzard bring a summons from Medicine 
Hat? 

George L. Fordyce, of Youngstown, con- 
firmed the identification of the Grosbeak, and 
was also responsible for the sunflower seed 
that attracted and held them.— Marcia B. 
Cay, North Bristol, Ohio. 


Mockingbird at Cortland, Ohio 


During January and February, 1930, a 
Mockingbird spent considerable time at a 
feeding-station at the residence of Grace 


Barnes, in Cortland, Ohio. It disappeared 


during a warm spell in February but returned 
for one day in the latter part of March. 

The identification was confirmed by George 
L. Fordyce and G. M. Cook of Youngstown. 
This is Mr. Fordyce’s third record for eastern 
Ohio.—Makcia B. Cray, North Bristol, Ohio. 


Bird- Lore 


Cardinal vs. Brown Thrasher 


The article on page 263 of the July-August, 
1929, Brrp-Lore, entitled ‘Cardinal vs Cat- 
bird,’ prompts me to offer a record of observa 
tions made during the season just passed. 

On April 25, 1929, I found the nest of a 
Brown Thrasher in a wild gooseberry bush 
at the edge of a brush thicket near here. The 
nest contained three Thrasher eggs, and the 
bird seemed to be incubating for she did not 
leave the nest until | came within 3 feet. On 
April 27, the Thrasher was on the nest and I 
did not disturb her. On May 1, I again ap- 
proached the nest and the Thrasher flew off. 
I glanced at the nest and noticed four eggs 
in it. However, oniy two of them were 
Thrasher eggs and the other two were some- 
what smaller. As the Cowbird is a common 
parasite of the Thrasher around here, I 
concluded, without more careful examination, 
that a Jay had stolen one of the Thrasher’s 
eggs and Cowbirds had deposited two. The 
first part of this conjecture was, no doubt, 
correct, but subsequent developments proved 
the second erroneous. On May 4, I visited 
the nest again, and the Thrasher flew off, 
exposing the same four eggs as before. Then 
about a week elapsed before I could find the 
opportunity to visit the place again. When 
I approached the nest this time I was sur 
prised to find a Cardinal incubating and very 
reluctant to move. She did not leave the 
nest until I got within 2 feet of her. 

Two young Thrashers, already partly 
covered with the dark juvenile plumage, 
were all that could be seen without disturbing 
the nest. The Cardinal’s eggs, as we have 
seen, were not deposited until incubation by 
the Thrasher had proceeded a week or more 
and were probably not yet due to hatch. Not 
wishing to disturb the nest, I quietly moved 
away, observing that the Thrasher was not 
in sight, but the Cardinal stayed near and 
chirped and clucked during all the time I was 
near the nest. On the third day after this, I 
got back to the place and found the nest 
empty! What tragedy may have taken place 
there no human being knows. Not a sign of 
Thrasher, Cardinal, young birds, or eggs was 
to be seen, and the nest was in perfect con- 
dition, showing no evidence of violence. 


Notes from Field and Study 


It has been suggested that this case is 
so unusual that the nest should have been 
under daily observation. This is true, but 
it was located a mile from an automobile 
road and my occupation did not permit 
time for daily trips to this place.—E. D. 
NAUMAN, Sigourney, Iowa. 


White Oven-bird’s Eggs 


In June, 1929, I was walking through open 
woods near the village of Junior, Barbour 
County, W. Va. A small bird flew from the 
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ground near my feet, trailing as though from 
a nest. A glance at the ground disclosed a 
covered nest, like that of the Oven-bird, but 
containing three pure white eggs and one 
Cowbird’s egg. The shape and size of the 
eggs and the form of the nest were like those 
of the Oven-bird, and I could not think they 
belonged to any other species. I followed the 
owner until I was satisfied that it was none 
other than an Oven-bird. In many years of 
bird’s-nesting this is my only discovery of 
albino eggs.—Frep FE. Brooxs, French 
Creek, W. Va. 


A KILLDEER’S NEST AMONG PARKED CARS 


Photographed by Mrs. Richard H. Webber at the Country Club of Detroit, Mich. The nest was often 
closely surrounded by parked automobiles from which it was protected by stakes. The eggs had just hatched 


when the picture was made 


This was the second year Kil!deers had nested at this site 
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the observer’s view, the 


May wave of north-bound birds was disap- 


From point of 
pointing this year in various widely separated 
localities. ‘The cause in the Pensacola Region 
seems definitely established as such favorable 
conditions for migration that the birds did 
not pause in their journey, and very likely 
the same causal factor may have had to do 
with a scarcity of transients elsewhere. 

\pril Boston 


continued rather cold and decidedly windy, 


Boston REGION about 
though the rainfall was below normal for the 
month. A killing frost on April 24 affected 
growing plants and probably slowed migra 
tion. In early May the temperature jumped 
on May 


2 


rapidly, reaching 91 and 95° on 


May 
last half of the month was unusually cold 


7. To offset this abnormal heat, the 
The first of June found many of the summits 
of the White Mountains in New Hampshire 
sprinkled with snow 

The erratic weather undoubtedly affected 
the migration and the mating activities of 
many birds. We received reports of single 
birds of many species at early dates but this 
was often followed by a lull in migration, 
and later reports showed a marked scarcity 
of both individuals and species. Nesting also 
eee 
laying has been delayed in some instances 


has been rather long-drawn-out and 
where nests were started at an early date. 
The numerous forest fires which accompanied 
the prolonged dry spell and caused the 
official ‘closing’ of the woodlands in several 
New 


tremendous loss of bird-life, and I received 


England states, probably caused a 
many reports of adult birds perishing in the 
flames and smoke, while the destruction of 
nests was very large 

As this report closes, migration has reached 
the point where the northern movement stops 
the will shortly 
commence. The few Yellowlegs, Sandpipers, 


and southern movement 


and Plovers which are still seen about our 


seashore and salt marshes may be still on 


their way to northern breeding-grounds or 
they may be sterile birds which will go no 
farther, but in a very few days the earliest 
of their south-bound relatives will begin to 
appear again. And the various Swallows will 
hardly be out of their nests before their 
flocking will indicate the imminence of their 
migration movements. 

On April 20 a Razor-billed Auk and a 
Dovekie were seen at Martha’s Vineyard, 
and there were still many Horned and Hol- 
beell’s Grebes on our coast, most of them in 
summer plumage. Double-crested Cormor- 
ants were passing north in Essex County as 
late as May 31. I have numerous reports of 
sea Ducks lingering about Cape Cod and 
Cape Ann, but no evidence that they are not 
either immature, crippled or aged, sterile 
birds. 

A Little Blue Heron in adult plumage was 
seen at Norwich, Conn., on April 25, and I 
saw another at Scituate, Mass., on May 23. 
A Florida Gallinule was seen at Block 
Island, R. I., on May 21. Woodcock con- 
tinued to give their flight-songs at late dates, 
and one was seen performing seven times on 
the evening of May 22 at the Brookline 
Bird Club’s sanctuary. A Red Phalarope at 
Block Island on May 17 is an interesting 
date for this bird. 

Turkey Vultures reported 
Nantucket on May 1 and Stamford, Conn., 
on May 4, while a Black Vulture was noted 
by an observer at Hopkinton, Mass. Several 
late reports of Goshawks suggest that we be 
alert for breeding records of this species. A 
Barn Owl has nested at South Windsor, 
Conn., in the steeple of an unused church, 
among occupied nests of domestic Pigeons, 
the first of the six eggs having hatched on 
May when I visited it. Two young 
Barred Owls were recently banded in their 
nest just beyond the Boston city boundaries. 

Tree Sparrows left a feeding station at 
Hardwick on April 30 and Evening Gros- 
beaks lingered late at several places, May 18 


were from 


16 
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at Topsfield being close to a spring record 
for Massachusetts. An Orchard Oriole at 
Lincoln on May 6 and another at Worcester 
on May 17 are interesting. A Fish Crow was 
seen and heard at Belmont on May 9g by one 
of our most experienced field workers who is 
very familiar with the species. 

The Woodpecker 
wintered at Winchester was still present on 


Red-headed which 


May 18 and others were reported from 
Dennis on May 11 and Rockport on May 17. 
Cedar Waxwings were late in being reported 
and seem scarce. Rough-winged Swallows 
are thought to be breeding in Essex County, 
though at this writing I have not received 
word of the locating of a nest. 

The Orange-crowned Warbler 
wintered in Brookline left on April 16; 


which 


others were seen at Martha’s Vineyard on 
April 19, Lincoln on May 6, and Fairfield, 
Conn., on May ro. A pair of Carolina Wrens 
have raised two broods on Martha’s Vine- 
yard this spring, the first set of six eggs 
hatching April 28.—JoHn B. May, Boston, 
Mass. 

notable 


NEw The most 


weather feature of this period, which was 


YorkK REGION. 


rather cool in the main, is some exceptionally 
hot, dry days in early May. 

Normally, the waves of north-bound birds 
come somewhat as follows: a wave near the 
end of April; the heaviest main wave about 
May 10, falling off through lesser peaks of 
abundance for a week or ten days; and a 
comparable heavy wave of short duration in 
the 20’s. 
seems to have been less definite than usual, 
with migration distinctly behind time the 


This year the last-of-April wave 


beginning of May; the main May wave seems 
to have been early, local, and scattered, so 
that 
disappointed in the number of birds; and the 


observers in various localities were 
last wave somewhat prolonged. 

At Garden City, L. I., the single morning 
on which transients were in abundance was 
that of May 8; in Central Park, New York 
City, May 7 and 8 were good days. On the 
other hand, Miss C. Church reports from 
Great Neck, L. I., waves on April 28, May 1- 
2, 11, and 22, the last date only corresponding 
closely with general abundance of birds else- 


where. The most reasonable explanation for 
the scattering of the main May wave is that 
in the favorable hot, dry weather prevailing 
prior to May ro large numbers of migrants 
passed over our latitude without pausing to 
be counted. On the south shore of the west 
end of Long Island, shore-birds were notably 
abundant May 18 (H. F. Stone) and various 
species still present in early June (other 
observers). Notable dates at Long Beach are, 
Dowitcher, about 3 on June 10 and 11, 6 or 
8 on June 17 (G. H. Thayer), to on June 19 
(C. Johnston and F. FE. Watson); Least Sand- 
piper, several with the numerous Semi-pal- 
mateds on June 19 (Johnston and Watson); 
Ringneck Plover, several on June 11 (Thayer) 
2 or 3 on June 19 (Johnston and Watson); 
Wilson’s June 17 
(Thayer), on June 19 (Johnston and Wat 
son)! 

Among data of interest may be mentioned 
a white Little Blue Heron on April 27 and 28, 
Orient, L. I. (R. Latham); an adult on May 
21, Jones Beach, L. I. (E. R. P. Janvrin). 
Spring birds here are almost always in adult 


and a Phalarope on 


or pied plumage, and this first may have been 
a young of last rather than of this year. 
Common Tern, 4, on May 20, Ravine Lake, 
Bernardsville, N. J. (Miss C. D. Kuser), 
is remarkable as an inland record; Wilson’s 
Snipe on May 16, Bernardsville (Kuser), a 
late date for a transient. Swift on April 10, 
Great Neck, L. I. (Miss C. Church), and 
Black-throated Green Warbler on April 16, 
Milltown, N. J. (P. L. 
early. Orange-crowned Warbler and Black 
throated Blue Warbler (female) on June 2, 
Central Park, New York City (F. E. Watson) 
are late. From the number of reports of the 


Collins) are very 


Mourning Warbler one may judge that this 
species was again not rare: May 5, Bernards 
ville (Kuser), is very early; it is reported at 
Milltown May 28-30 (Collins); 4 or more in 
Central Park June 2 and one June 3 (Wat- 
son). A Philadelphia Vireo on May 1o, 
Bernardsville (Kuser), is worth recording. 
Various data from time to time from 
different sources indicate that, of even the 
earliest migrant species to arrive from the 
South, individuals are moving later in the 
season. A Song Sparrow observed in a back 


yard in the heart of New York City on May 
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23 (J. T. Nichols) is hard to explain except 
as a true migrant that had dropped in there 


from a _ preceding night’s flight.—J. T. 
Nicuois, New York, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA Recion.—The hot, dry 


weather and high winds that prevailed during 
late April and early May caused the woods 
to become parched: Forest fires swept 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
In New Jersey, from May 1 to ro, some 
110,000 acres were burned over and fifty 
homes destroyed. These fires are said to 
have been the worst that ever occurred in the 
While 
concerning th« 
could not have been other than enormous. 
It is that many Pheasants were 
burned, while deer and rabbits to a great 
extent seem to have escaped by taking refuge 


state little information is at hand 


destruction of wild life, it 


known 


in the swamps. 

The bulk of the May migrants passed 
through somewhat early—May 4 to 10. The 
interesting features of the migration were the 
great abundance of White-throated Sparrows, 
unusual numbers of Thrushes and White- 
crowned Sparrows. Of the less common War- 
blers, the Wilson’s was most frequently noted. 
Among the shore-birds, the Solitary Sand- 
piper was much more common than usual. 

A number of good one-day lists were ob- 
tained by observers who were out at the 
right time: 100 species on May 10, vicinity of 
Moore, Pa., Cerulean Warbler (Debes); 110 
species on May 11, Delaware and Maryland 
(Livingston and others); 150 species on May 
18, Boonton, Manasquan, Brigantine, N. J. 
and wayside points (Urner and others). In 
the last named the highest number seen by 
one member of the group was 141 (Walsh). 
Number of hours in the field, 18. List with 
approximate numbers is here given. Loon, 2; 
Herring Gull, 10; Laughing Gull, 40; Bona- 
parte’s Gull, 1; Common Tern, 10; Least 
Tern, 5; Black Tern, 1; Mallard, 12; Black 
Duck, 25; Green-winged Teal, 1; Blue-winged 
Teal, 3; Shoveller, 2; Wood Duck, 60; Scaup, 
2; Bittern, 2; Least Bittern, 1; Great Blue 
Heron, 6; Green Heron, 5; Black-crowned 


Night Heron, 20; Yellow-crowned Night 


Heron, 2; Clapper Rail, 2; Virginia Rail, 6; 
Sora Rail, 20; Florida Gallinule, 5; Wood- 
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cock, 2; Wilson’s Snipe, 1; Dowitcher, 30; 
Knot, 1; Pectoral Sandpiper, 2; Least Sand- 
piper, 10; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 200; 
Sanderling, 20; Greater Yellowlegs, 6; Les- 
ser Yellowlegs, 4; Solitary Sandpiper, 10; 
Spotted Sandpiper, 30; Hudsonian Curlew, 5; 
Black-bellied Plover, 15; Killdeer, 10; Semi- 
palmated Plover, 10; Piping Plover, 2; 
Turnstone, 8; Bob-white, 1; Pheasant, 1; 
Mourning Dove, 10; Turkey Vulture, 2; 
Marsh Hawk, 2; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 1; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; 
Bald Eagle, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Osprey, 2; 
Barn Owl, 2; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; King- 
fisher, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; 
Flicker, 6; Whip-poor-will, 2; Nighthawk, 5; 
Chimney Swift, 50; Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, 1; Kingbird, 20; Crested Fly- 
catcher, 15; Phoebe, 4; Wood Pewee, 3; 
Alder Flycatcher, 1; Least Flycatcher, 4; 
Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 40; Fish Crow, 2; Starling, 
100; Bobolink, 6; Cowbird, 4; Red-winged 
Blackbird, 50; Meadowlark, 10; Orchard 
Oriole, 2; Baltimore Oriole, 20; Purple 
Grackle, 6; House Sparrow, 25; Goldfinch, 5; 
Vesper Sparrow, 1; Savannah Sparrow, 10; 
Grasshopper Sparrow, 3; Henslow’s Sparrow, 
2; Sharp-tailed Sparrow, 2; Seaside Sparrow, 
1; White-crowned Sparrow, 1; White- 
throated Sparrow, 10; Chipping Sparrow, 10; 
Field Sparrow, 4; Song Sparrow, 30; Swamp 
Sparrow, 10; Towhee, 6; Cardinal, 1; Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, 4; Indigo Bunting, 1; 
Scarlet Tanager, 2; Purple Martin, 3; Barn 
Swallow, 100; Tree Swallow, 50; Bank Swal- 
low, 1; Rough-winged Swallow, 1; Red-eyed 
Vireo, 15; Warbling Vireo, 2; Yellow- 
throated Vireo, 10; White-eyed Vireo, 1; 
Black and White Warbler, 10; Worm-eating 
Warbler, 2; Blue-winged Warbler, 6; Golden- 
winged Warbler, 5; Parula Warbler, 5; 
Yellow Warbler, 50; Black-throated Blue 
Warbler, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 3; Magnolia 
Warbler, 5; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 2; 
Bay-breasted Warbler, 1; Black-poll War- 
bler, 6; Blackburnian Warbler, 2; Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 1; Pine Warbler, 1; 
Prairie Warbler, 1; Ovenbird, 10; Northern 
Water-Thrush, 6; Louisiana Water-Thrush, 2; 
Maryland Yellow-throat, 15; Yellow- 
breasted Chat, 1; Hooded Warbler, 1; Wil- 
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son’s Warbler, 4; Canada Warbler, 6; Red- 
start, 15; Pipit, 2; Catbird, 15; Brown 
Thrasher, 6; House Wren, 5; Short-billed 
Marsh Wren, 6; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 10; 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
2; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Black-capped Chicka- 
dee, 2; Wood Thrush, 5; Veery, 10; Gray- 
cheeked Thrush, 1; Olive-backed Thrush, 4; 
Robin, 15; Bluebird, 2. 

Wood Duck records would indicate that 
these birds are increasing in numbers. Re- 
ports of pairs and individuals have been 
frequent. Fight were seen by the writer at 
Haddonfield, N. J., on May 14. A few days 
later, at the same point Mr. Tatum saw a 
brood of young. Woodcock records indicate 
that the birds are at least holding their own, 
if not increasing. Spring records of the Up- 
land Plover on the Jersey side of the Dela- 
ware River are scarce enough to deserve 
May 4, Vincentown, N. J., 2; 
May 11, Rancocas, N. J., 2; June 4, Mt. 
Holly, N. J., 1 heard (Pumyea). 

Coincident with the ripening of mulberries, 
Cedar Waxwings appeared. Flocks were first 


mention. 


seen at Collingswood, N. J., June 1. 

Other interesting data: April 18, Chats- 
worth, N. J., Ruffed Grouse (Pumyea); April 
18, Beach Haven, N. J., Piping Plover, 18; 
May 30, Cape May, N. J., Little Blue Heron, 
8; one white changing in spots to blue and 
one blue except several white primaries, 
others in adult plumage (several observers); 
May 4, Western Camden County, Great 
Horned Owl, adult and young in nest 
(Wright); April 27, Avalon, N. J., Hudsonian 
Curlew, 500, Ospreys’ nests, 17 apparently oc- 
cupied, noted from State Highway in lower 
Cape May County (Weyl and others); May 
11, Glenolden, Pa., Pipit, 20; June 1, Gray- 
cheeked Thrush, banded (Gillespie); May 11, 
Pemberton, N. J., Prothonotary Warbler (R. 
Haines); May 22, New Egypt, N. J., Black 
Vulture (Urner); June 3, Stone Harbor, N. 
J., Oyster Catcher; Tuckahoe, N. J., Ruffed 
Grouse; Avalon, N. J., Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron, 2; June 4, Fortesque, N. J., Willet, 4 
(J. T. Emlen, Jr.)—Juttan K. Porter, 
Collingswood, N. J. 


WasHINGTON (D. C.) Recion.—The 
weather in the Washington region during 
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April and May, 1930, was rather continuously 
cool, with interruptions of only a few hot 
days. This apparent!y, more or less, held 
check, so that 
species remained late, though a few arrived 


bird-movements in some 
early. Another apparent effect was to keep 
down the total number of birds present at 
any one time, so that, from the standpoint 
of the ornithological observer, this was not a 
satisfactory spring. It was difficult to ob- 
serve a large number of species on any one 
day, and most observers did not record as 
many as usual. Notwithstanding this, some 
interesting birds were reported. 

A Northern Phalarope was seen on the 
Potomac River at Indian Head, Md., on 
May 10, which forms the third record of the 
species for the vicinity of Washington; the 
others have been reported on August 31, 
1891, and August 21, 1916. The present is 
therefore the only spring record. A single 
White-winged Scoter was noted at Mount 
Vernon, along the Potomac River, on May 
10. This is another rare species of which 
there have been only occasional records, the 
previously latest spring record being April 
18, 1892. Two Caspian Terns were seen at 
Hunting Creek, Va., flying about over the 
Potomac River on May 10. The Dowitcher 
was reported by John C. Jones at Cabin 
John, Md., on May 4. The Philadelphia 
Vireo was observed on May 17, at Black 
Pond, Va., by W. H. Ball. A single Brewster’s 
Warbler was fully identified at Miller, Va., 
on May 15, by Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Miner 
and others. This hybrid Warbler is, of 
course, of rare occurrence in this region, and 
there are only two definite records, both of 
specimens, taken on May 15, 1885, and 
May 1, 1895. The Holbeell’s Grebe was re- 
ported from Piney Point, Md., near the 
mouth of the Potomac River, on April 25, by 
W. H. Ball, and the same observer also ob- 
served the White-rumped Sandpiper at Four 
Mile Run, Va., on May 25. The Black- 
bellied Plover, at the same locality, on the 
same day, and the Semipalmated Plover at 
Alexander Island, Va., on May 30, were also 
reported by him. Several White-crowned 
Sparrows were noted by the same observer 
at the Experiment Farm, near Arlington, 
Va., on April 19. The Blackburnian Warbler 
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seems to have been more frequently reported 
than usual, as it has ordinarily in recent 
years been a rather rare bird in the vicinity 
of Washington. 

Of birds that remained later than usual 
might be mentioned the Yellow Palm War- 
bler, observed by John C. Jones along the 
Potomac River above Washington on May 4, 
whereas the bird ordinarily departs some 
what earlier; the Solitary Sandpiper, re- 
ported by W. H. Ball at Alexander Island, 
Va., on May 30, considerably later than its 
previously latest record of May 21, 1921; and 
the Gadwall, six individuals of which were 
noted by the same observer on May 11 at 
Brent’s Point, Va., the previously latest 
record for the vicinity of Washington being 
May 8, 1924. 

Among the few species that arrived earlier 
than usual might be mentioned the Bay 
breasted Warbler, seen on May 4 at Seneca, 
Md., by W. H. Ball, its average appearance 
being May 10, and its very earliest record 
May 2. 

Nests of the following species have been 
reported, mostly from the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, D. C. King Rail, nest and eggs at 
Saint Md., on May 17; 
Tufted Titmouse, nest-building on May 3; 


George Island, 
Hairy Woodpecker, young in nest on May 4 
at Dyke, Va., and on May 25 at Chevy 
Chase, Md., all of these reported by W. H. 
Ball; American Robin, nest with eggs on 
April 27; Cardinal, with young in the nest on 
May 3; and European Starling with eggs in 
the nest on May 22, reported by John C. 
Jones; and Mourning Dove, with young in 
the nest on May 17, found by L. D. Miner. 
A female Wood Duck accompanied by young 
was noted on May 4 by W. H. Ball at 
Seneca, Md. 

The water-fowl observed on the Potomac 
River in the vicinity of Washington were 
some 35 per cent greater than during the 
same months of 1929, this, of course, being 
mostly in the numbers of Lesser Scaup and 
Black Duck. The kinds of Ducks noted 
during April and May were Lesser Scaup, 
Greater Scaup, Black Duck, Ruddy Duck, 
Gadwall, Mallard, Canvasback, and White- 
winged Scoter. Of these, the Lesser Scaup 
and the Black Duck were the most abun- 
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dant.—-Harry C. Ospernotser, Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 


OBERLIN (OnI0) REGION.—Nearly every- 
body has been declaring that the present 
season is an exceptional one. I have felt 
many times that it was, too. In fact, I had 
roughly made up my mind that it was any- 
where from two days to two weeks later than 
usual. A quick glance at the Oberlin records 
seemed to indicate that such was the case. 
Then some things seemed to confuse that 
decision, and I have taken an extra day to 
carefully study the records. 

The season here has been a jumpy one, 
but in the long run it has advanced quite 
steadily. From early in February it has 
showed a tendency to jump all of a sudden 
into summer. But before anything happened 
to advance things too far, it was stopped in 
mid-career and held steady for some days 
or even weeks. From the break of winter 
there have been summery days, but only a 
very few at a time, and they quickly gave 
way to chilly ones again. 

From our local records here my conclusion 
is that so far as the bird migration is con- 
cerned it has been almost a typical year. In 
the following I am comparing the present 
first-arrival records with the median for first 
arrivals for thirty-four years. Of the War- 
blers, 14 arrived earlier than the median date, 
4 0n that date, and 10 later. Of the Thrushes, 
4 came earlier and 3 later. Of the Cuckoos, 
the Yellow-billed was three days late but the 
Black-billed was on the dot for his median. 
Of the Flycatchers, 5 were later and 3 were 
earlier. Of the Fringillide, 7 were earlier, 5 
were later. Of the Vireos, 2 were earlier, 3 
were later. Of the Swallows, 2 were earlier, 
2 were later, and 2 were on the median date. 
That was finely balanced, 2 on the fence, 2 
on one side, 2 on the other side. Of the 
shore- and swamp-birds, 17 were earlier, 8 
were later. 

In regard to the shore- and swamp-birds, 
I rather feel that the automobile is going to 
swing the median date for our records quite 
a little earlier. Lynds Jones, Harold Jones, 
and the college students have made many 
trips to Lake Erie and the marshes along it 
this spring. A good number of those earlier 
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records run from four days to three weeks 
earlier than the median dates previously 
worked For the other strictly local 
groups, the swing from the median is only a 
day or two earlier or later. Taken as a whole, 
the average of all would be extremely close 
There have been some oddi- 


out. 


to the median. 
ties and peculiarities in the season, but the 
migration movement has been almost exactly 
normal here. 

The following winter birds seemed to 
linger rather later than usual: Purple Finch 
to May 11; Slate-colored Junco, May 12; 
Tree Sparrow, April 25; Brown Creeper, 
April 30; Golden-crowned Kinglet, April 30; 
Winter Wren, April 30; Lapland Longspur, 
April 15; Pine Siskin, May 17; Rusty Black- 
bird, May 4. 

Hooded Warblers have seemed to be more 
numerous this spring than I have known 
them The Black-poll Warbler has 
remained here unusually long. He was still 
singing outside my door on June 16. From 


before. 


some of the records of my correspondents it 
seems very likely that some of these late 
lingerers are going to breed here this season. 

So far as I know, this is the first definite 
record I can find that the Bewick’s Wren has 
bred here. The first record of it this spring 
was April 27 when it was singing. It was 
identified several times later. I witnessed 
their coming-out party on the morning of 
June 11, when the two parent birds were 
feeding at least six young all in the lower 
branches of an elm tree. This Wren seems to 
be spreading over northern Ohio. 

The Blackburnian Warbler has been here 
in fewer numbers this spring than usual. So 
far as my own personal experience goes, the 
same for the Black-throated Blue 
Warbler. On the other hand, I have never 
before seen so many Water- 
Thrushes, Northern Yellow-throats, and 
Yellow Warblers as I did on certain trips. 
Just the last week of this period the Gold- 


is true 


Louisiana 


finches have been here in the great flocks 
usually characteristic of mid-May. They 
were here in goodly numbers as usual but 
not in the great singing flocks. A Yellow- 
breasted Chat spent one afternoon here in 
the heart of town beside my laboratory, and 
I think he gave his whole three-ring circus. 
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The correspondents from Mt. Gilead and 
unable to be much in the 
Their records bear out the 


Wooster were 
field this season. 
statements of the previous period that the 
birds arrive at those places from a day to 
two days earlier than here. The Wooster 
records would seem to indicate that the dates 
of departure might be somewhat later than 
we have at present. A number of them were 
from three to five days later than for here. 
Perhaps commencement and the end of the 
semester break up our field-work sooner 
than it ought to be stopped. 

In the Toledo report, Louis W. Campbell 
stresses some of the spasmodic features of 
the migration. “It held back until the last 
week in April and then went through with a 
rush until the cold wave came after May 15. 
For example, I saw a Northern Water-Thrush 
Yellow Warblers before I saw the 
Myrtle, although one or two were seen by 


and 


other observers. Again, on the afternoon of 
May 10, in good Warbler territory I saw 
5 species—one each of four. The next day I 
saw 23 species in a few hours. That day I 
listed 122 species, missing such common ones 
as Bob-white, Kingfisher, Swift, Nighthawk, 
Oriole, etc. The cold wave at the end of May 
caused many of the migrants to linger into 
June.” 

With each report from Toledo T am im- 
pressed with not only the number of species 
found but also with the numbers of individ- 
uals. Often the latter run into thousands 
where we find nothing like it only 80 miles 
east of there. In this report Campbell com- 
ments on 146 species, with fine items in 
detail on each one, with precise localities 
where found. Water 
to abound there but the Warblers and others, 


and shore-birds seem 


though less conspicuous, seem to equal them 
in numbers. 

Horned Grebes were rare this year, only 2 
on April 13. There were 25 Black Tern on 
May 11 and 100 on May 18. The following 
are last appearances: April 26, American 
Merganser; May 4, Shoveller, Canada Goose; 
May 11, Gadwall, Baldpate, Greater Yellow- 
legs; May 25, Redhead Duck, Pectoral Sand- 
piper, Lesser Yellowlegs; May 31, Canvas- 
back, Baird’s Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, 
Solitary Sandpiper; June 8, Lesser Scaup, 
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White-rumped Sandpiper, Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, Red-backed Sandpiper. 

April 26, there were 15 Green-winged Teal 
seen and at the same location 2 were found 
on June 7. It seems likely they will nest. A 
pair of Wood Duck were found at the same 
place as last year, and they will probably 
nest again. This was May 11. 

On April 11, an adult Little Blue Heron was 
seen by Campbell and three other observers 
at a distance of 30 feet. One of these observ 
ers had become familiar with the bird in the 
South. It remained about three or four days. 
Only 2 Dowitchers were found on May 4. 
Baird’s, Least, and Semipalmated Sandpipers 
Of the 


10, his first 


were found from May 11 to June 8. 
Sanderling, Campbell found 
On May 17, 20 Hudsonian 
May 
25, 125 Black-bellied Plover were seen, and 


spring record 
Curlew were found at Lakeside, Ohio. 


8 on June 8, and they were seen by others on 
May 16. 100 Golden Plover were last seen 
on May 4; Semipalmated Plover from May 
11 to June 8; Turnstone, from May 17 to 
June 8, 100 on May 31. Of the birds of prey, 
one Short-eared Owl was seen on April 19. 
The Rough-legged Hawk was last seen on 
April 29, and 3 Broad-winged Hawks were 
seen on May 11 only. The Least Flycatcher 
Pine Siskin was last seen 
Lapland 


is nesting again. 
May 25, a positive identification. 
Longspur, 500 in full plumage, were seen on 
April 30 at the airport north of Toledo. 
White-crowned Sparrow from May 3 to 25, 
very few, less numerous than last year. Dick- 
cissel, 1 on May 9. Philadelphia Vireo, 1 only, 
May 3. Golden-winged Warbler, 2 on May 3. 
Myrtle Warbler, seen by others April 13 to 
24 and last on May 18, but their first heavy 
movement came on May 1. Chestnut-sided 
Warbler May 
Blackburnian Warbler, 3 on May 11 and 2 
May 18, rarer this year. A Mockingbird has 


seen 31, may be nesting. 


returned to its former place, seen June 3. 
Short-billed Marsh Wrens, first four were 
seen May 11. They are much more common 
this year. This is corroborated in two other 
reports. They are not confined to openings 
The 


increase is probably due to lack of rain in the 


but are found in the lake marshes. 


interior of the state. 
I have an exceedingly interesting report 
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from what may be called the northern edge 
of this region, the territory about Ann Arbor 
and Battle Creek, Mich. When I have been 
up through there the farming and crops have 
seemed about as far along as here. A rather 
detailed comparison would indicate that the 
birds there are not far behind those here. 
These observers must have had sharp eyes to 
have reported so many birds nesting within 
the period of this season record. Dr. Walkin- 
shaw, of Battle Creek, and two brothers, 
H. A. Olsen and R. FE. Olsen, of Ann Arbor, 
compiled the report. I pick out only the best 
of it to supplement this general report. 

On April 27, a Whistling Swan, two Sand- 
hill Cranes, and a Green-winged Teal were 
seen without moving from one position. A 
colony of Black-crowned Night Herons w.th 
17 birds was observed at Ypsilanti on April 
18. A Golden-winged Warbler was found 
May 9g, and a Black-poll Warbler; the Alder 
Flycatcher May 11. 

Taken as they came, 11 birds were re- 
ported earlier at Oberlin with an average of 
seven days earlier. Taking them as they 
came, 9 birds were reported earlier in Michi- 
gan with an average of seven days earlier 
than Oberlin. The whole list would probably 
run a day or two earlier for Oberlin. 

The following reports of nests are inter- 
esting: May 11, Marsh Hawk with 6 eggs; 
Sora with 4 eggs; Mourning Dove with 2 eggs; 
a Chickadee’s and several Red-winged Black- 
birds’. May 18, Migrant Shrike, 4 eggs; 
Sora, 10 eggs; Marsh Hawk, 6 eggs; Virginia 
Rail, 9 eggs. May 24, Prothonotary Warbler, 
5 eggs. June 1, one Sora’s and one Marsh 
Hawk’s eggs were hatching; young Virginia 
Rails were found; one nest believed to be a 
King Rail’s and nests of the Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, Redstart, and _ Pied-billed 
Grebe. June 5, nest of American Bittern and 
several empty nests of Short-billed Marsh 
Wren. June 8, a second Prothonotary War- 
bler’s nest with 5 eggs. June 7, banded a 
young Northern Yellow-throat which could fly 
quite well. June 9, Henslow’s Sparrow, 5 eggs. 
June 15, nest of King Rail but the bird had 
been killed; Yellow-throated Vireo, 1 egg. 

Evening Grosbeaks remained there till the 
first week in May.—Ropert L. Barro, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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PENSACOLA (FLorIDA) ReG1ion.—The long- 
est drought in many years, extending from 
the middle of April until well into June, was 
finally broken during the last few days of the 
period. Temperatures have been uniformly 
below normal, and no real summer heat has 
yet been experienced. 

The drying up of the woodland and road- 
side ponds and the lowering of the level of the 
streams has undoubtedly had some effect 
upon bird-life, but the only noticeable result 
was the abnormally early departure of the 
Solitary Sandpiper—so early, in fact, that no 
data are available. A great many forest- and 
brush-fires, even though few of them were 
of more than 100 acres in extent, must have 
heavy mortality among breeding 
Because of the long spell of clear 


caused 
birds. 
weather accompanying the drought, the lat- 
ter half of the spring migration was disap- 
pointing to the hopeful observer in that in- 
coming migrants from across the Gulf were 
able to pass inland unnoted instead of having 
to stop on the coast as would have been the 
case had they encountered rainy weather. 
Consequently, the host of Warblers, Thrushes, 
Tanagers, and Indigo Buntings that usually 
people our parks and gardens late in April 
and early in May have been rare or absent. 

Of the few arrivals noted in this period, the 
Yellow-breasted Chat, reported on April 21 
by W. P. 
known; and the Mississippi Kite and Bobo- 
link, both seen on April 20, equaled their 
dates of Other 
arrivals are: Anhinga, Spotted Sandpiper, 
and Yellow-billed Cuckoo, first seen on April 
20; Least Tern April 22 (Proctor); Barn 
Swallow and Yellow Warbler, April 24; and 
Ruddy Turnstone (very rare in spring), 
April 27. A single Scarlet Tanager, seen on 
April 25 (Proctor), was the only one noted 
during the period. A single Black-poll War- 
bler, a species that migrates up the peninsula 


Proctor, was the earliest ever 


earliest previous years. 


of Florida and is considered accidental this 
far west, was seen and heard in song on May 
2. The Black Tern usually appears in num- 
bers about the middle of May, but this year 
was not noted until June 7, when a mixed 
flock of adult and immature birds was seen 
on the outer beach. 

A beautiful pair of Swallow-tailed Kites, 
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seen circling and dipping over the river 
swamp on April 20, was the red-letter event 
of the day’s outing. This species is said to 
have been common in days gone by, but it is 
now so rare that sometimes years elapse with- 
out one being seen. Several Purple Gallinules, 
a rare species in this region, have been seen 
this spring, the last on May 23. 

Six species stayed later than ever before 
recorded. They are: White-throated Spar- 
row, last seen on May 3; Bobolink, May 9 
(Proctor); Nelson’s Sparrow, May 11; Cat- 
bird, May 13 (Proctor); and Herring Gull 
(adult) and Black and White Warbler, May 
14. Herring Gulls stayed late in larger num- 
bers than usual this year. All but a very few 
of these were immature birds, of which a 
small number were still present on May 15, 
and a single bird (probably summering) on 
June 14. Other departure dates, well within 
the extremes of previous years, are: Killdeer 
and House Wren (var.?), last seen on April 
17; Red-breasted Merganser, April 21; Sora, 
April 22 (Proctor); Wilson’s Snipe, April 26; 
Bonaparte’s Gull, Blue-winged Teal, Piping 
Plover, Savannah Sparrow, and Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, April 27; Myrtle Warbler, 
April 29 (Proctor); Cedar Waxwing, May 4; 
Dowitcher (var.?), Semipalmated Plover, 
and Ruddy Turnstone, May 11; Loon (last 
seen in protracted flight), May 14; Ring- 
billed Gull, Red-backed Sandpiper, Semi- 
palmated Sandpiper, Sanderling, and Black- 
bellied Plover, May 15; Yellow Warbler, May 
16; Double-crested Cormorant (very late), 
May 18; and Barn Swallow, May 24. Since 
a number of species of shore-birds sometimes 
occur here in summer, almost invariably in 
immature or winter plumage, the departure 
dates given for members of this group are for 
the last birds seen in full spring plumage. 
Loons unable to fly are often seen in summer, 
so the departure date given above is worded 
to exclude wounded ‘left-overs.’ 

A number of common species with long 
nesting seasons, whose nests, eggs, and young 
have been seen in various stages of develop- 
ment throughout the present period, are: 
Red-bellied and Red-headed Woodpeckers, 
Southern Blue Jay, Orchard Oriole, Cardinal, 
Purple Martin, Loggerhead Shrike, Mocking- 


bird, Brown Thrasher, Blue-gray Gnat- 


Notable events of the 
were: the finding of the 


catcher, and Bluebird 
breeding season 
earliest known nest of the Least Tern by 
W. P. Proctor on May 9 (three other nests 
were found by the same observer on May 11); 
Least Bittern nest and 3 eggs, May 10 (R. C. 
McClanahan); a visit to the 
Sp.cags colony of Little Blue 
\pril 20, at which time about 500 nests were 


Chumuckla 
Herons on 


found, most of which contained 5 eggs each; 
a Mourning Dove’s nest on the ground May 
28; a Belted Kingfisher, rare in summer and 
never before definitely known to nest, enter 
ing an inaccessible burrow, May 4; Southern 
Hairy Woodpecker with young still in nest 
(McClanahan); and 
Brown Thrashers living in 


(very late), June 13 
Kingbirds and 
amity with nests not more than 10 feet apart 
Other nesting data 
eggs, 


April 27; Wilson’s Plover, 3 eggs, May 11; 


in a small isolated tree 
and 4 


include: Green Heron, nest 
Bob-white, nest and 9 fresh eggs, June 8 
(McClanahan); Kite 
May 31; Owl, 2 


young, May 25 (very late); Yellow-billed 


Mississippi mating, 


Florida Screech downy 
Cuckoo, well-grown young in nest, June 8 


(McClanahan); Red-cockaded Woodpecker, 


2 nests with eggs and 1 nest with small 
young, May 25 (McClanahan); Southern 


Flicker, nest noted in report for preceding 
period with 5 eggs on the point of hatching, 
April 27; Crested Flycatcher, 2 nests with 
young, May 31; Summer Tanager, nest and 
3 eggs, June 13 (McClanahan); 
winged Swallow, 2 nests, May 24; White- 


Rough 


eyed Vireo, nest and 2 eggs, April 21 (Proc- 
tor); Warbler, 
leaving nest, June 6 (IF. A. Swindell); Parula 


Prothonotary young just 
Warbler, young just out of nest, June 10 
(McClanahan); Wren, 


young in nest, May 31 (Swindell); Tufted 


Carolina 5 small 


Titmouse, small young in nest, May 26 
(McClanahan); Chickadee, 
feeding young in nest, May 1o (late). 

Mrs. W. H. Edwards, writing from Fair 
hope (on Mobile Bay), Ala., 
Wood Pewee, first seen on April 17; and Barn 


and Carolina 


reports, in part: 


Swallow, present in numbers, April 24. Of 
departing migrants, the White-throated Spar 
row was last seen on April 27; and Cedar 
Waxwing, May 7. A number of nests of the 
common species with long nesting seasons 
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were found throughout the period. A visit 
to the ‘Crane Branch’ Heron Colony, on 
Dauphin Island, on June 10, discovered 30 
nests of the Louisiana and Little Blue Herons, 
some still containing eggs and others with 
young birds in all stages of development. A 
small colony of 5 nests of the Green Heron, 
seen on May 30, also contained eggs and 
young birds of various ages. Other data in- 
Nighthawk, 2 half-grown 
young, June 6; Chimney Swift, 4 young just 
hatched, June 6; Crested Flycatcher, nest in 
a tomato can nailed to a branch, May 14, 


clude: Florida 


and another nest still containing eggs, May 
30; Southern Meadowlark, nest and 3 eggs, 
June 2; Towhee (var.?), carrying nesting 
material, April 15; and Carolina Wren, nest 
in a potter’s stool very near a potter’s wheel 
that was in daily use, May 6 (Miss M. Quar- 
rels). A pair of Red-bellied Woodpeckers and 
a pair of Southern Flickers had their nests 
in the same china-berry tree, May 7 (Mrs. 
I}. Connolley). 
ownership started with the eviction of a pair 
of English Sparrows from their nesting-box 


An interesting sequence of 


by a pair of Red-bellied Woodpeckers; then 
a pair of Crested Flycatchers began to carry 
in nesting material; two days later, the Wood- 
peckers appeared again and ‘ousted’ the 
Flycatchers. Observers believed that every- 
thing was settled, when it was found that a 
pair of Screech Owls had pre-empted the box 

FRANCIS 
Naval Air 


and were incubating a set of eggs. 
M. Weston, Bldg. 45, U. S. 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

CuicaGo Recion.—This spring’s migra- 
tion has been one of the most unusual in this 
locality for many years, due to much un- 
seasonable weather. April and May, as a 
whole, were much warmer and drier than 
usual, while June has been somewhat cooler 
and damper. This has shown a marked effect 
on the movements and abundance of birds. 
Without exception, the observers around 
Chicago have commented on the erratic 
movements and scarcity of numbers, as 
compared with other years, of most of the 
species that pass through during April and 
May. 

However, surpris 


s were not lacking. Dr. 


Lewy reports seeing a European Widgeon on 
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Wolf Lake. He states that Dr. Swift saw 
this bird on April 15, and they both visited 
the lake on April 17, and again found it, with 
a flock of Baldpates. He mentions the possi- 
bility of it being an escaped bird from some 
game-farm, although it has been reported 
from the Mississippi Valley. Mr. 
George Porter Lewis reports a Prairie Falcon 
at Calumet River near Halstead Street on 
May 4, and states that the bird was seen very 
clearly and that he is not in doubt as to his 
identification. 


before 


These, of course, are most 
unusual records for this region, and so far I 
have not had time to check up for previous 
records. 

Pied-billed Grebes came through in force 
during the last week in April; along with 
them were a few Horned and an occasional 
Loon was seen. Bonaparte’s Gulls also 
passed through in force during this period. 
Few Herons have stayed to nest, due to the 
lack of water in some spots and the fall and 
spring burning of marshes in others. 

The water-fowl flight continued through 
April. During the last ten days of that month, 
American and Red-breasted Mergansers, 
Old Squaws, Lesser Scaups, Redheads, Bald 
pates, Gadwalls, Blue-winged Teals, Buffle- 
Mallards 


very 


heads, Shovellers, Pintails, and 


were reported. Canvasbacks were 
scarce this year. 

With the exception of Coots and Pectoral 
Sandpipers, these being reported in hundreds 
during the last two weeks in April, Rails and 
shore-birds have been comparatively few and 
far between. I think this is partially due to 
the lack of food in the marshes and the popu- 
larity of the beaches. Miss Wilson reports a 
single Red-backed Sandpiper with a small 
flock of Semipalmated Plovers near Ham- 
mond on June 6. 


region. The Upland Plover is steadily in- 


This is very late for this 


The writer has 
seen numerous pairs, apparently breeding, in 


creasing around Chicago. 


various sections, as well as receiving several 
reports from others. 

A heavy flight of Kingfishers occurred 
around April 20. The writer saw more of 
these birds around Waukegan on that date 
than he ordinarily sees in the course of several 
weeks. Other observers also report many 
around that date. Nighthawks were seen at 
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the Dunes by Mrs. Cramp on May 5, and in 
Edgewater by the writer on May 8, both 
being early dates. The heavy flights did not 
occur until around June 1. Chimney Swifts 
started arriving about April 30. 

Western Meadowlarks have been seen and 
heard by the writer in McHenry County, 
at Crystal Lake and near Glenview during 
April and May. Mrs. Baldwin 
small colony of Yellow-headed Blackbirds 
Another unusual 
Ford, 


reports a 
near Hyde Lake. record 
comes from Mr. Edward who _ has 
found a small colony of Brewer’s Blackbirds 
nesting close to Chicago. 

The Sparrow migration was very disap- 
pointing this year, with a noticeable decrease 
of birds. The writer has made several trips to 
Beach and has found them scarce. 
However, I found 


around the marshes in McHenry County on 


very 
Savannahs abundant 
April 27. I have received several very inter- 
from other 
Wilson 
colored in Jackson Park on April 29; Mrs 
Cramp reports Harris’s in Jackson Park on 
May 2, and Lark Sparrow in Lincoln Park 


esting observers, as 


follows: Miss 


reports 


reports the Clay- 


on May 1; the writer saw a single Nelson’s 
at Waukegan on May 25. 

The Warbler migration was also very dis- 
appointing, being far behind schedule, very 
erratic, and comparatively few birds were 
observed. The foliage was further advanced 
than average this year, and many may have 
passed through without being seen. Mr. 
Gault reports late migrants, at Glen Ellyn, 
such as Blackpoll and Parula on May 24; 
Tennessee on May 25; Tennessee, Blackpoll, 
Redstarts, Magnolia, Chestnut-sided, Con- 
necticut, and the song of a Canada on May 
26; and Mourning on June 1, the last being 
rather late.—James S. Wurre, Chicago, Il. 

MINNESOTA REGION. 
of two months there have been many-cloudy, 


During this perioJ 


cool, and rainy days with north and north- 
west winds prevailing. A frost at Minneapolis 
on the night of May 23 killed, in places, the 
early leaves on the oaks, which was an unus- 
ual occurrence as the oaks are usually late 
enough to escape. The first ten days of May 
were warm, with temperatures at Minnea- 
polis of 78° on the 5th and 82° on the gth 
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From the 7th to the 2oth, rain fell almost 
every day, and during the middle of the 
month, below-freezing nightly temperatures 
were the rule in the northern part of the state. 
During the last days of the month there was 
snow and ice along the boundary north of 
Lake Superior. 

Miss Olive B. Horne, of Duluth, reported a 
Warbler wave of a few species at that place 
on May 6, but up at Virginia, on the Iron 
Range, Miss Densmore found early spring 
The 


trees were just coming into leaf, “red maples 


conditions still existing on May 30. 


were conspicuous in their bright red seeds, 
lilacs were in tight bud, oaks had not started, 
and the early spring flowers were just in 
bloom.” A number of migrants had arrived, 
among them nine species of Warblers, in- 
Yellow, Black-throated Blue, 
Blackburnian, Oven-bird, Canada, and Red- 
start, appearing amid vegetal conditions at 
least three weeks behind those at Minneapolis. 


cluding the 


The following spring calendar, for the 
Twin City region unless otherwise stated, has 
been compiled from reports kindly submitted 
by the list of correspondents mentioned in 
the last chapter, with the addition of F. B. 
Hutt, Joseph Kittredge, and A. D. DuBois. 

Mrs. Frances S. 
summary of bird conditions: “The migration 
season was slow and disappointing. There 


Davidson furnishes this 


was a wave of migrants on April 30 including 
Horned Grebes, White-throated, Chipping, 
Field, and Clay-colored Sparrows, Palm and 
Myrtle Warblers, Brown 
Thrashers, but none of these came up to the 


Towhees, and 
usual numbers. The summer residents, how- 
ever, while a bit leisurely in their dates of 
arrival, seem to be unusually numerous and 
tuneful. I can recall no year in which the 
bird music has been more continuous or more 
delightful and satisfying. 
unusually numerous in given areas, but this 


Nests, too, seem 


may be because nesting districts are now 
more restricted than formerly in Minneapolis 
and vicinity. The insect pests that have 
worked destruction to tree and shrub foliage 
have exposed many nests to view and to the 
hazards of the weather, so that an unusual 
number either abandoned or 
destroyed. The Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, in 
particular, have suffered.” 


have been 


Mr. Rosenwinkel, 
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of St. Paul, reported Warbler waves on May 
10 and 17, seeing 14 species on each date, the 
only one in usual numbers being the Tennes- 
see. It has been the general opinion of all 
observers heard from, that the migration this 
spring has been unusually poor in numbers, 
though practically all species have been seen. 
The shore-birds were especially scarce. In 
twelve years the University bird class has 
never before had such a series of disappoint- 
ing field trips. 

April 15, Pectoral Sandpiper (last on May 
29), and last Rough-legged Hawk; 16th, last 
Redpolls, Robin’s nest completed; 17th, 
Rough-winged Swallow (nest and eggs May 
23); 18th, Greater Yellowlegs (last May 7); 
19th, Crow’s nest with 5 eggs, Savannah 
Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow (nest May 29); 
20th, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Field Spar- 
row (nest and eggs on May 28), and Bank 
Swallow (Cannon Falls,— nest and eggs at 
Minneapolis May 28); 22d, Green Heron, 
Barn Swallow; 23d, marsh marigolds, Mis- 
souri currant (cultivated) in bloom; 25th, 
Lincoln’s Sparrow (last May 10); 26th, 
Bonaparte’s Gull (last May 18), Bittern, nest 
of Great Horned Owl with 2 well-grown 
young, Least Flycatcher (building June 3, 
Cannon Falls), Grasshopper Sparrow (Can- 
non Falls), last Fox Sparrow, Migrant Shrike 
(nest and eggs), Palm Warbler (last May 17); 
27th, Red-breasted Merganser, nest of Great 
Blue Heron with 5 eggs, Phoebe nest, Solitary 
Sandpiper (last May 23), Spotted Sandpiper, 
Lark Sparrow, Towhee, Grinnell’s Water- 
Thrush (last May 29), Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, Brown Thrasher (nest and eggs 
May 10), Coots in close little bunches swim- 
ming in large open lakes, mixed flocks of 
Martins and other Swallows migrating; 28th, 
Sora, Whip-poor-will, Chimney Swift, Pine 
Warbler, Killdeer, nest and eggs; 29th, Com- 
mon Tern (last May 30), last Tree Sparrow, 
Black and White Warbler, nest of White- 
breasted Nuthatch; 3oth, Virginia Rail, 


Florida Gallinule, Long-billed Dowitcher, 
nest of Flicker, Clay-colored Sparrow (2 nests 
with eggs May 21), Oven-bird, Olive-backed 
Thrush (last June 2). 

May 1, Orange-crowned Warbler (last May 
25), last Golden-crowned Kinglet; 2d, King- 
bird (nest June 8), Blue Jay nest, Baltimore 
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Oriole (nest June 8), White-crowned Sparrow, 
Harris’s Sparrow (last May 15), Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak (nest May 16), Yellow 
Warbler (nest and eggs May 21), House 
Wren (building May 9, Cannon Falls), Gray- 
cheeked Thrush (last May 27); 3d, Holbcell’s 
Grebe, Black Tern, Grackle nest, Warbling 
Vireo (building May 15), Nashville Warbler, 
Tennessee Warbler (last June 9g), Black- 
throated Green Warbler; 4th, Least Sand- 
piper (last May 27), last Rusty Blackbird, 
last Junco, Redstart (nest June 1), Catbird 
(nest May 22); 5th, Hummingbird, Bobolink, 
Alder Yellow-throated Vireo 
(building May 30, Cannon Falls), Blue- 
headed Vireo (last May 18), Cliff Swallow 
(nests May 23), Maryland Yellow-throat 
(nest and eggs June 1), Short-billed Marsh 
Wren (nest and eggs June 1); 6th, last 
Horned 


Flycatcher, 


Grebe, Orchard Oriole, Indigo 
Bunting, Red-eyed Vireo, Dickcissel (Cannon 
Falls), Cape May Warbler (last May 18), 
Magnolia Warbler (last May 26), Black-poll 
Warbler (last May 29), Wilson Warbler (last 
May 29), Blackburnian Warbler, last Brown 
Creeper, Wood Thrush (nest May 21), first 
lilacs and apple trees in bloom; 7th, Crested 
Flycatcher, LeConte’s Sparrow, Chestnut- 
sided Warbler, Bay-breasted Warbler (last 
May 25), Veery; 8th, Red-backed Sandpiper 
(Lake Pepin,—last at Minneapolis May 30), 
Red-winged Blackbird building (first young 
May 30), Golden-winged Warbler; goth, 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (last June 6), 
last Hermit Thrush; roth, Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher (last June 2), Brewer’s Blackbird 
(nest with 6 eggs), Scarlet Tanager; 11th, 
Semipalmated Sandpiper (last June 1), 
Semipalmated Plover (last May 30), Dove’s 
nest, Black-billed Cuckoo, Wood Pewee, 
Vesper Sparrow (nest, Cannon Falls), Pro- 
thonotary Warbler (Hastings,—Minneapolis 
May 25 and 31), Martins building; 12th, 
Nighthawk; 13th, Mourning Warbler (last 
May 31), Canada Warbler (last May 26); 
15th, Least Bittern, Long-billed Marsh Wren; 
18th, Caspian Tern, Ruddy ‘Turnstone 
(Frontenac), last White-throated Sparrow, 
last Myrtle Warbler, Cerulean Warbler; roth, 
Chipping Sparrow building (Cannon Falls); 
21st, Black-billed Cuckoo (nest and eggs), 
Nelson’s Sparrow; 23d, White-rumped Sand- 
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piper, Philadelphia Vireo (last May 28); 
25th, Hairy Woodpecker, young leaving 
nest; 26th, last Herring Gull, last Parula 
Warbler; 29th, Virginia Rail, nest with 10 
eggs, Connecticut Warbler, last Lesser 
Yellowlegs; 30th, first nest of Black Tern, 
Sora’s nest with 5 eggs, 4 Hudsonian Curlews 
at Frontenac (Risser). June 1, Upland 
Plover nest and eggs (Swedenborg); sth, 
Ring-necked Pheasant, young out of nest; 
7th, syringa (cultivated) coming into bloom. 

The four Hudsonian Curlews seen by 
Alden Risser on Long Point, Lake Pepin, near 
Frontenac, on May 30, was a rare record for 
Minnesota. Also a pair of Barrow’s Golden- 
eyes seen at Cass Lake, May 5~7, by Messrs. 
Austin Kittredge, exceptional. 
There are no existing Minnesota specimens. 

Miss Eleanor B. Jilson’s usual May record 
from Frontenac, on Lake Pepin, was accom- 
panied by the following note: “Cold and 
rainy weather prevailed during most of the 
two weeks (May 10-24) with frost on the 
nights of the 16th and 17th. There were more 
Bay-breasted, Mourning, and Canada War- 
blers than usual. Huge flocks of Cliff Swal- 
lows, surely 500 in number, were flying and 
feeding over the lake on the afternoon of the 


and was 


23d. But aside from these records, the spring 
migration was disappointing as to number of 
birds.” Miss Jilson’s list contains the follow- 
ing records of interest: Caspian Tern, May 
15; Black-bellied Plover, May 17; Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, May 18; Willet, May 19; 
May 20, Sanderling (flock of 25, all in light 
fall plumage), Ruddy Turnstone (11), Fer- 
ruginous Rough-leg Hawk, a very unusual 
record for the eastern part of the state; 
Baird’s Sandpiper, May 21; Connecticut 
Warbler, May 22. 

Miss Olive B. Horne, of Duluth, sent the 
following arrival dates for Duluth: April 7, 
Song Sparrow; 11th, Junco; 13th, Tree 
Sparrow; 25th, Chipping Sparrow; 26th, 
Myrtle Warbler; 28th, Martin; May 3, 
Meadowlark; 5th, White-throated Sparrow; 
6th, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Black-throated 
Green, Black and White, and Parula War- 
blers, and Red-eyed Vireo; 14th, Baltimore 
Oriole, a comparative newcomer to Du- 
luth; rsth, Least Flycatcher; 19th, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak. 
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Messrs. Breckenridge and Swanson were 
on the north shore of Lake Superior on May 
ro and 11, and found many Old Squaws and 
White-winged Scoters in the lake, a Duck 
Hawk’s nest with four partly incubated eggs 
on the rith, and saw an immature Rough 
legged Hawk on the roth 

Mrs. Nellie O. Wilson’s list from Monte- 
video contains 15 Warblers, of which only 
the Tennessee was common 

Mrs. C. E. Peterson and Miss Juliet M. 
Ashley send lists from Madison, Lac Qui 
Parle County, in the western part of the 
state, with dates for western species as fol- 
lows: Burrowing Owl, April 10; Franklin’s 
Gull, April 13; Arkansas Kingbird, May 10. 
There was a considerable Warbler wave on 
May 17, and several species were so abun 
dant on the lawns and in the gardens in the 
city that they attracted general attention, 
notably the Redstart and Grinnell’s Water- 
Thrush. Golden Plovers were seen on May 21 
and Black-bellied on the 22d 

Mr. Alfred Peterson, of Pipestone, re 
ported flocks of 23 Golden Plover and 12 
White-rumped Sandpipers on May 18; 8 
Hudsonian Godwits on May 13; and an 
immature Duck Hawk (killed) on May 19. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Luhman, of Mahnomen 
County, in the northwestern part of the 
state, reported, among others for May 11, 
the Scarlet Tanager, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
Harris’s and White-crowned Sparrows, and 
the Wood Pewee 

Mr. Lloyd Peabody and Prof. D. Lange, in 
a report from Swan Lake, Nicollet County, 
May 30 and 31, stated that low-water con- 
ditions, extensive fires all around the lake, 
and the disappearance of the formerly 
abundant bullheads in the lake, had seriously 
affected the breeding-bird population. The 
several pairs of Canada Geese that had been 
nesting there in recent years were absent this 
season. The Great Blue and Night Herons 
were markedly reduced in numbers. 

Mr. T. Surber reported that on April 23, 
24, and 25 there were many migrating flocks 
of Snow Buntings all the way from Bemidji 
to Lake of the Woods, and thence to Finland 
on Lake Superior 

Mr. Frank Gillis, of Anoka, who travels 
back and forth on the railroad from the 
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Twin Cities to Jamestown, N. Dak., reported 
a vast migration of Flickers on April 10. But 
few were seen on the oth, but the following 
day they were flying up continually as the 
train passed, all the way from the Twin 
Cities to 50 miles west of Fargo, N. Dak., a 
distance of some 200 miles east and west. 
Tuos. S. Roperts, Museum of Natural His- 
tory, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DENVER ReGIon.—Unless I very much 
misread letters from eastern friends, I am 
sure that this spring’s bird migration in 
Colorado has been more or less similar to that 
of some parts of the eastern states, not at all 
up to the usual type. 

Only seven different kinds of Warblers have 
come under observation in Denver during the 
past eight weeks: Yellow Warblers appeared 
May 1; the first Myrtle Warbler was seen by 
Mrs. Kerruish at Littleton on May 6; Mrs. 
Ortman saw an Audubon’s in South Denver 
on May 1; the Virginia was noted not far 
from my house on May 10; and the Yellow- 
throat on May 25. Mrs. Ortman also reports 
having seen a Redstart and a Macgillivray’s 
Warbler on May 6 and May 2 respectively. 
Up to date, 18 different Warbler species have 
been recorded as occurring in Denver, so it is 
obvious that this season’s Warbler showing 
has not been very good. Perhaps we have 
overlooked some, but surely not all of the 
missing eleven. Notwithstanding that the 
latter part of May was decidedly and unusu- 
ally cold, some species got their young into 
the field quite early, the Mourning Dove by 
May 14, and Robins quite a few days earlier 
However, the House Finch was quite late 
with its hatchings; in years past, one fre- 
quently noted its young abroad during the 
first week of April, yet this season they were 
not seen at large in Denver until about 
May 109. 

It has been a great pleasure to note an in- 
crease in the incidence, this year, in Denver 
and its vicinity, of several species: Siskins 
Plumbeous and Warbling Vireos, and Mock- 
ingbirds. The Plumbeous Vireo reached this 
area on May 14, the Warbling Vireo on May 
19, and the Mockingbird on May 30. The 
last Gambel’s Sparrow seemed to have left 
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this region about May 16, which is about as 
late as the species stays with us from year to 
year. The Rock Wren and the Olive-backed 
Thrush were both in evidence about Denver for 
quite an extended time, the Wren from April 
20 to May 24, and the Thrush from May 18 
to May 25. It was rather out of the common 
to find a House Wren about Denver as early 
as April 20, but I take it that this occurrence 
here this year is only part of the queer mi- 
gration which has obtained in the past two 
months. Rough-winged Swallows were first 
noted here on April 23, and not again until 
May 11, an absence due perhaps to the un- 
usual cold spell of May. The Violet-green 
Swallow reached Littleton (Mrs. Kerruish) 
on May 6, and the Barn Swallow arrived in 
Denver far earlier, about April 23. Some 
other dates of first arrivals may be of interest: 
Long-spurred Towhee, April 20; Chipping 
Sparrow, April 21; Brewer’s Blackbird, April 
27; White-rumped Shrike and Say’s Phoebe, 
April 29 (Mrs. Ortman); Kingbird and Bul 
lock’s Oriole, May 11; Green-tailed Towhee, 
May 19; and Lark Sparrows, May 20. It 
often happens that one sees several species 
for the first time on a particular day. This 
was true for May 25, when Lark Sparrows, 
Lazuli and Lark Buntings, Red-headed Wood- 
peckers, and Western Tanagers came under 
notice. There is, however, not a little doubt 
in my mind of the truth that all these species 
actually came back to us on that date. Some 
most likely were overlooked on earlier dates. 
Nighthawks arrived here on May 29, the 
Arkansas Kingbird on May 30, and Cassin’s 
Kingbird on June 7. It is often a puzzle to 
me when the question of a present food- 
supply for Turkey Buzzards is brought up by 
a sight of a flock of these wonderful proto-air- 
planes. This species has been rather more 
common this spring than for several seasons 
past, suggesting that stock losses may have 
been a little greater on the feeding ranges. 
Yet this 
flight, with its ability to cover an enormous 


bird’s extraordinary powers of 
area in a brief time, may disclose to it enough 
carrion to keep body and soul together. When 
Mockingbirds are common, as they are this 
spring, even folks never interested in birds 
take notice of their singing. There seems to 
be a pair building in South Denver, according 
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to Mrs. Ortman, but it will probably be 
robbed as is almost every other one learned 
about. Bullock’s Orioles are more common 
here this season than for several years past. 
Even their grotesque songs cannot detract 
from their beauty, and they appear more 
vivid this year than ever. The species ap- 
peared in Denver on May 1. 

One of our more unusual Vireos, the Red- 
eyed, was detected in South Denver by Mrs. 
Ortman on May 18. This Vireo is irregular 
in its visits to Denver’s neighborhood, a year 
or two often passing without my seeing one. 
Wood Pewees are about as common as usual, 
and reached this area about May 20; they 
are now busy over household duties. Night- 
hawks are fairly common hereabouts and 
have been since May 29, the western form 
being, however, the only one noted up to date. 
The first Broad-tailed Hummingbird coming 
to my notice got here on May 29; the species 
a considerable 


seemed to have arrived in 


wave. It is always a satisfaction to report 
Black-crowned Night Herons near this area, 
4 having been seen by Mrs. Kerruish on May 
6; these birds are much more common along 
the South Platte River east of Denver than 
west of the city. Flycatcher arrivals were 
very much spread out: Kingbirds came on 
May 11; Arkansas Kingbirds on May 30; 
and Cassin’s Kingbirds on June 7. The 
latter two species were, however, noted by 
Mrs. Kerruish at Pueblo on May 15. 

It is commonly remarked by visitors to 
Colorado that the state has so few birds, not 
knowing that more than 400 species and 
subspecies have been recorded from Colorado. 
One of my obliging co-workers wrote me 
that she recently, while busy with household 
duties, heard through the open doors and 
windows, twenty-one different kinds of birds 
calling or singing about her home, all in one 
forenoon. A keen interest of that type is 
bound to spread a wider knowledge of birds 
in almost any indifferent community, and 
gratifies those who are trying to stimulate 
such interests locally. There is no summer 
resident amongst the birds of Colorado 
whose spring return is more anticipated by 
the writer than the Black-headed Grosbeak. 
It is such a cheerful and fearless chap, and 


has such a delightful song, that one grows 
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more and more fond of it year by year. The 
species is now common about the city and its 
environs, giving everyone a musical treat 
during many of the daylight hours. It 
commonly arrives in Denver by May 1, but 
was two weeks late this season. 

At Fort Morgan, Mr. Hellstern has de- 
tected several species which have not yet 
come under my notice in Denver; the Brown 
Thrasher and the Long-tailed Chat on May 
12, many Black Terns and the Bittern on 
May 16, and Catbirds on May 17. He reports 
that Bronzed Grackles had their young out 
of the nests by June r. 

Many species seemed to have reached the 
North Park, this 
season almost as early as at Denver. Mr. 


higher altitudes, i. e., 


and Mrs. George J. Bailey, of Walden, 
report that, amongst many others, Sage 
Thrashers and Savannah Sparrows were 


common in their neighborhood as early as 
April 20, Tree Swallows were the next day, 
Yellow-headed and Blackbirds on 
the 24th, and the Kingfisher the day follow- 
ing. One bit of very satisfactory news sent 
to me by my North Park friends concerned 


Brewer’s 


the presence of many Short-eared Owls in 
their neighborhood on April 27. This Owl 
from 


has almost completely disappeared 


areas in Colorado where formerly it was 
relatively abundant 

Mr. and Mrs. Bailey report seeing a Gos 
hawk on May 15, a Hawk seldom seen at 
Denver, and not at all frequent anywhere in 
the state. House Wrens reached North Park 
on May 15, and the Green-tailed Towhee 
and the Olive-backed Thrush on the day 
following, while Audubon’s Warblers have 
been common since May 16. The beautiful 


Violet-green Swallow often comes to the 
suburbs of Denver, but failed to do so this 
year, appearing, however, in North Park 
An uncommon bird for an 
altitude as high as Walden Lark 


Bunting, which was seen there on the same 


about May 17. 
is the 


day as was the previous mentioned species. 
The Pileolated Warbler through 
North Park on May 21, and the Black-headed 
Grosbeak became common on May 26. The 
Plumbeous Vireos have 


passed 


and the 


Warbling 
been seen at Walden this season, the former 
on May 29 and the latter on June 4, and on 
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the latter date Broad-tailed Hummingbirds 
came for their summer stay 

The area about Fort Collins, thoroughly 
familiar to Roy M. Langdon, is especially 
rich in watered territory, having numerous 
small lakes, reservoirs, artificial water- 
courses, etc. His notes give us an excellent 
idea of the abundance of shore- and water- 
birds in at least one Colorado area. Out- 
standing are the records of a Snowy Heron 
on April 20 and a Marbled Godwit on May 
4. He alone seemed to have seen some other 
species in this season, the Eared Grebe on 
April 20, Baird’s Sandpiper on April 23, 
Long-billed Dowitcher on May 25, and the 
Solitary Sandpiper on Decoration Day. His 
reports on some other species are representa- 
tive of the same species from other localities: 
Greater Yellowlegs came on April 20; Long- 
billed Curlew, April 25; Willet, April 27; 
Sora and Virginia Rails on April 20 and 29; 
and the Solitary Sandpiper on the 3oth. 

Any report on the bird-life of an area 
located at the junction of plains and moun- 
tains, especially if the region be well watered, 
is always fraught with more than ordinary 
interest, hence Mrs. Weldon’s summary of 
bird-life at her home at the canyon exit of 
the Big Thompson River carries much that 
makes one do a lot of thinking about the 
vagaries of bird migration, especially as to 
how the waves enter the high hills. Pipits 
were present off and on for a week at the 
Weldon ranch and left for timber-line on 
April 21. Juncos evidently linger at the foot- 
hills a good while after they leave the open 
prairies, for Mrs. Weldon saw the Grey- 
headed and the Pink-sided as late as April 14, 
on which day the Myrtle Warbler arrived. 
On April 26 the first Cliff Swallows appeared 
in Mrs. Weldon’s neighborhood, both the 
Great Blue Heron and the Black-crowned 
Night were then common, and many Audu- 
bon’s Warblers were on the way to higher 
altitudes. On May 1, Gambel’s Sparrows 
were in fuli song at Loveland and seemed 
little inclined to leave for the hills; in fact, 
they did not depart until May 30, a date 
about as late as has come to my notice for 
years. Mrs. Weldon is the only observer who 
reports seeing a California Cuckoo on the 
eastern watershed, a species arriving at her 
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home on June 5. One can list first appear- 
ances at Mrs. Weldon’s area about as follows: 
Bullock’s Oriole, May 12; Plumbeous Vireo 
and Olive-backed Thrush, May 15; Catbird, 
May 19; Black-headed Grosbeak and Red- 
start, May 20; Kingbird, May 22; Lazuli 
Bunting, May 23; and Brown Thrasher, 
June 3. Mrs. Weldon is my only co-worker 
who reports seeing the Catbird in any 
numbers. Birds have continued scarce on the 
western slope in the region of Fruita, a 
source of great regret to Mrs. Benson whose 
report comes to me about as these notes are 
being closed. It is always a pleasure to know 
of Black-throated Hummingbirds and Long- 
tailed Chats occurring anywhere in the state, 
hence I rejoiced when Mrs. Benson related 
seeing these two species. They help mitigate 
the disappointment over the local bird 
scarcity. 

While summer is not yet officially with us 
in Denver, yet it is here according to the sun, 
and the birds seem to agree with the sun. 

Mr. F. L. Farley of Camrose, Alberta, has 
sent me a most interesting picture, in words, 
of bird-life in the muskeg country near 
Fawcett, Alberta, between the 
Pembrina and the Athebasca rivers. Some 
parts of this account are interesting in making 
possible comparisons between arrival dates 
in the muskeg country and in central Colo- 
rado. From May g to 17, inclusive, Mr. 
Farley detected at least 74 different species 
of birds. The following brief list of a few of 
these seems especially useful to us who cannot 
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arrange with ease a visit to this far north 
area: Say’s Phoebe, Yellow and Myrtle 
Warblers, Olive-backed Thrush, Chipping 
and Savannah Bank Swallow, 
Bronzed Grackle, Lincoln’s Sparrow, Western 
Tanager, and Warbling Vireo.—W. H. 
BERGTOLD, Denver, Colo. 


Sparrows, 


PoRTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—On April 
16 and 17, the writer was in the Klamath 
Basin and noted with interest the variety of 
Ducks present, apparently ready to nest in 
small ponds and marshes south of Klamath 
Falls. A very superficial survey indicated the 
presence of Pintails, Cinnamon Teal, Mal- 
lards, Redheads, Spoonbills, Ruddy Ducks, 
and Widgeon, as well as considerable numbers 
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of Canada Geese. The usual birds were 
present throughout the valley and about the 
swamps. 

On my return to Portland, on April 26, I 
noted the presence of numerous migrating 
Warblers, including California Yellow, Audu- 
bon’s, Lutescent, and Black-throated Gray, 
some of which had undoubtedly been present 
for several days. 

On May 14 I was interested to note great 
flocks of migrating Northern Phalarope near 
Astoria. There were thousands of these birds 
in scattered flocks, either flying above the 
water or resting upon it. Except for these 
and a small flock of Terns, which were 
probably Arctic Terns, bird-life was very 
scarce about the Columbia on that date. 

Between May 18 and 20, Stanley G. 
Jewett reported a tremendous migration of 
Townsend’s Warblers in the juniper country 
of Deschutes County. Ordinarily this species 
is rather scattered, but Jewett observed 
many in the two days he was in this county. 

The writer spent May 23 and 24 in Kla- 
math Falls and vicinity, and is very glad to 
report that the Gull colony at the Sump is 
increasing greatly in size. There are several 
times as many Ring-billed Gulls and many 
more Californias than last year. The Caspian 
Tern colony has decreased in size and there 
were, at the time of my visit, only about 
half the number of birds present as in pre- 
vious seasons. However, these birds had 
just started to lay, and possibly, more nests 
will be made later. During this time a visit 
was also made to the Cormorant, Blue Heron, 
and Black-crowned Night Heron colony on 
Upper Klamath Lake. In the Cormorant 
nests, on May 24, were found every stage 
from fresh eggs to half-grown young. No 
attempt was made to get into the Heron 
nests, but the tops of the willows for half a 
mile along the edge of the lake were well 
filled with the nests. The colony of all three 
species appeared to be in a prosperous condi- 
tion and totaled many hundreds of birds. 

Several years ago I visited Fish Lake on 
the Crater National Forest and was very 
much interested in the great numbers of 
Arctic Three-toed Woodpeckers’ nests in the 
dead lodge-pole pine in the flooded area 
about this body of water. I visited this lake 
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on May 25 of this season and found that the 
Three-toed Woodpeckers had largely dis 
appeared from the area, their nest-holes 
being occupied by great numbers of Tree 
Swallows, making one of the finest colonies 
in Oregon. Some of the old snags have rotted 
to the extent that they have broken off from 
8 to 20 feet above the water, and it was 
interesting to observe, in this isolated moun 
tain lake in a heavily wooded section, that 
many of these stumps had been appropriated 
by Brewer’s Blackbirds for nest-building 
purposes. The only nest into which I was 
able to see contained five fresh eggs, and 
there must have been several hundred nests 
similarly situated in trees standing in water 
from 6 to 12 feet 

On my return to Portland I visited Sauvies 
Island on May 31. On this visit, a Wood 
Duck’s nest, with young just hatched out 
was noted, and of especial interest was the 
presence of the Arkansas Kingbird on the 
island. My companion, Ben Hur Lampman, 
stated that this bird had been present at 
least two weeks previous when he visited 
the island, and possibilities are good that it 
might nest there. Nesting birds of this 
species are rather unusual in western Oregon. 

At the present writing, on June 10, young 
Robins are becoming numerous on the lawns 
and places about town. Young Brewer’s 
Blackbirds are also making their appearance 
and it will not be long until the entire country 
will be alive with young birds of these species. 
On June 9, the writer found a Junco’s nest 
containing newly hatched young, which 
places the season at about normal for this and 
other species of birds.—IraA N. Gapriet 
SON, Portland, Ore 


SAN Francisco Recion.—Cool 
weather, with occasional cloudy or rainy 
days, has prolonged the spring beyond the 
usual date. By June 1, warmer weather 
ushered in the official summer and now bay 
fogs are beginning to roll up against the hills. 
An hour’s ride inland lands one again in sum- 
mer heat, inside of the fog-belt, where 
temperatures run 20 to 30 degrees higher 
than in San Francisco. In order to prevent 
disastrous fires, the hills are being burnt over, 


no doubt with considerable loss of young 


Meadowlarks, Horned Larks, and other birds 
that nest on open, grassy hillsides. 

No exceptionally late departures were 
noted among winter visitants. On April 15, 
Pipits were still lingering at the Dumbarton 
Bridge (Kelly). Intermediate and Golden- 
crowned Sparrows and Hermit Thrushes were 
not reported after April 20, but Cedar Wax- 
wings and Savannah Sparrows were seen by 
members of the Audubon Association near 
Livermore on May 18. The Townsend’s 
Warbler was singing in Oakland on May 5; 
on May 18 it was seen by Mrs. Kelly at 
Nevada City, many miles to the northeast, 
but still well within the state. A migrant 
White-throated Sparrow visited Mrs. Leav- 
en’s feeding-table daily from April 23 to May 
1. Other migrant land-birds reported were 
Black-throated Gray Warblers near Orinda 
on April 20 (Smith and Albro), Rufous 
Hummingbirds on the same date (Blake), 
and Western Tanagers at various dates up to 
May 22. Observations near Phoenix Lake in 
Marin County, during several seasons show 
quite conclusively that the Black-throated 
Gray Warbler breeds in that locality. This 
year it has been found there at short inter- 
vals from April 20 to June 15. 

Of the summer visitants, the Black-headed 
Grosbeak was first seen on April 16, the 
Russet-backed Thrush on April 22 (Kelly), 
Lazuli Bunting on April 25 (Blake), and 
Lark Sparrows and Olive-sided Flycatchers 
on May s. A visit to Sonoran zone territory 
on April 22 showed Bullock’s Orioles, West 
ern Kingbirds, Ash-throated Flycatchers, and 
Cassin’s Vireo well established, but the Wood 
Pewee was not seen until April 29. 

There are already many young birds out of 
the nest. A family of 17 Mallard Ducks was 
seen by Carl Smith in Golden Gate Park on 
May 4. Bush-tits left the nest by May 9; 
Vigors’ Wrens by May 15. Young Anna’s 
Hummingbirds were independent and even 
imitating the towering flight of their parents 
on May g. Allen’s Hummingbirds were just 
ready for flight on May 15 (Kelly). Juncos 
were feeding young in the nest on May 11 
(Audubon Association). On May 18, Titmice 
and Lawrence’s Goldfinches were following 
their parents through the shrubbery near 
Livermore (Audubon Association). Brewer’s 
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Blackbirds left the nest by May 20, and by 
June 7 were assembled in large flocks in the 
Valley. A family of House 
Wrens vacated their house by June 6; Cali- 
fornia Woodpeckers flew about June 14 and 
Yellow Warblers about June 15. Robins now 
occupy territory all the way across the state 
from the high mountains just emerging from 


Sacramento 


the snow down to sea-level, wherever the 
ground is kept moist by natural or artificial 
In the Bay Region, Mrs. Kelly 
found young Robins on the lawn on June 7. 


means. 


During a visit to the humid coast belt in 
Mendocino County, the end of May and the 
first week in June, Miss Wythe, Miss Smith, 
and Miss Albro found the young of Spotted 
Sandpipers, American Mergansers, Tawny 
Creepers, and Pygmy Nuthatches. In the 
San Ramon Valley, 
building on April 26 and a pair of Western 
Bullock’s 
Orioles were just beginning nests on April 29. 
On May 18, the Audubon Association found 
Killdeer, Nuttall’s 
Downy and Lewis’ Woodpeckers, Cassin’s 


Cliff Swallows were 


Gnatcatchers and another of 


the following nests: 
Vireos (nest built of sheep’s wool decorated 
with spider’s egg-cases), Western Kingbird, 
Black Phoebe, House Wren, Yellow Warbler, 
Green-backed Goldfinch, and Brown Towhee. 
Of these the 
Woodpecker which is very erratic in its 
On May 18 


most unusual is the Lewis’ 
choice of breeding territory. 
they were feeding naked young. 
In Napa County, Mr. Bickford found 
White-tailed Kites nesting on April 15. At 
Dumbarton Bridge, on May 3, Mrs. Kibbe 
found eighteen nests of the Blue Heron on the 
ground, the nests containing either eggs or 
young birds. When Mrs. Kelly visited Yose- 
mite Valley on June 4 she found Cassin’s 
Vireos incubating and White-headed, Hairy, 
and California Woodpeckers feeding young 
in the nest. A Water Ouzel’s nest was found. 
There have been two reports of Long 
tailed Chats in the East Bay Region, but 
each bird made a short visit only (Blake, 
April 28, and Kelly, May 23, 24). An Ash- 
throated Flycatcher is also a rara avis along 
the shore, but one came to Mrs. Kelly’s gar- 
den on May 23. The usual White-throated 
Swifts are at Leona Heights, apparently 


nesting in the quarry. Less welcome, but 
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interesting, is the identification of adult 
Cowbirds on May 18 near Livermore (Audu- 
bon Association). On the same day, Phaino- 
peplas were seen again in the same locality 
where they have nested the past two years. 

The great wave of migrating shore-birds 
which tidal flats 
Island during the early part of April began 


April 15, when Mr. 


covered the near Mare 


to diminish about 
Bickford reported the numbers of Long-billed 
Dowitchers reduced to about 150. May 6 was 
the last date on which flocks of thousands of 
Sandpipers were reported. At that 
Western Sandpipers were most numerous, 


time 


the largest flocks of Red-backs having passed 
about April 18, when most of them were in 
full plumage. On May 3, Mrs. Kibbe identi- 
fied 2 Pectoral Sandpipers at Dumbarton 
Bridge. Wandering Tattlers were seen at the 
Cliff House on April 24 and May 4 (Locker 
bie) and at Carmel on May 15 (Kelly). 
Curlew were still numerous at Carmel on 
May 13 and at Santa Cruz on May 17; only 
one was seen by the Audubon Association 
on June 15. Marbled Godwits and Western 
Willets were among the other waders at 
Bay Farm Island on April 18 and 27 and at 
the San Francisco Bay Bridge April 18. 
Sanderling were much more abundant than 
Sandpipers on the Monterey shores the 
middle of May. Black-bellied 


reduced in numbers by the end of April but 


Plover were 


the Semipalmated was seen as late as May 4 
(Lockerbie). 

A few EKared Grebes remained at Dumbar- 
ton Bridge until May 6 when they were in 
full plumage (Kelly). A Western Grebe was 
seen in Mrs. Blake’s garden in Berkeley near 
an artificial pond on June 1. A few Heer- 
mann’s Gulls have been about the piers at 
San Francisco and Sausalito during the past 
few days. Bonaparte’s Gulls were still 
abundant at Carmel and Santa Cruz up to 
the middle of May. Reports of Caspian 
Terns were numerous up to May 6, and Fors- 
ter’s Terns were increasingly abundant along 
the shores and on inland lakes through early 
June. At Lake Tahoe, on June 3, they were 
the most abundant water-bird present, flying 
about in groups of from 6 to 12. Ducks have 
been very scarce along the bay shore since 


April 15.—Ame ta S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Book Mews and Kebiews 


THE Brrp-Lovers’ ANTHOLOGY. Compiled 
by CLINTON SCOLLARD and Jessie B. 
RITTENHOUSE. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York, 1930. 16 mo. xviii 
+299 pages. Price, $2. 

Only the editor of a magazine devoted to 
ornithology can properly form some concep- 
tion of the frequency with which the emotions 
aroused by birds find expression in verse; 
and only the editor knows how infrequently 
the written word gives adequate form to the 
sentiment that prompts it. To an ornitholo- 
gist, bird poetry must not only have literary 
worth but scientific accuracy. The latter is 
indeed more important to him than the 
former. He may pardon departures from 
poetic standards but he cannot overlook 
errors of statement. 

The ornithologist, therefore, reads with 
satisfaction a footnote to a poem to the 
‘Phoebe,’ in the present volume, in which it 
is said ‘‘the author of this poem has apparent- 
ly confused the song of the Chickadee with 
that of the Phebe.” 
that the compilers are themselves bird- 
students as 


Hence, we conclude 


well as bird-lovers and the 
character of their selections bears witness to 
this belief. To the lover of poetry inspired 
by birds, it may be added that this volume 
contains so many poems we do not recall 
having seen in other anthologies that he may 
be unreservedly advised to add it to his 
library.—F. M. C. 


MANUAL FOR Birp-BANDERS. By FREDERICK 
C. Lincotn and S. PReNtIss BALDWIN. 
Misc. Pub. No. 58, U. S. Dept. of Agric., 
Washington, D. C., Nov., 1929. 8vo. 
112 pages; 68 figures. For sale by Supt. 
Doc., Washington. Price, 30 cents. 
Doubtless the existing widespread interest 

in bird-banding and the admirable organi- 

zation of bird-banders is due in no small 
part to the publication end of the bird- 
banding campaign. From Mr. Baldwin’s 
article in the abstract of the Proceedings of 
the Linnwzan Society (1919, No. 31), to the 
present manual the objects, methods, and 
results of this phase of bird-study have been 


adequately presented in type. The ten years 
that have elapsed since Mr. Baldwin breathed 
the breath of new life into this fascinating 
occupation have evolved a_ diversified 
technique which is fully explained and 
illustrated in this practical ‘Manual’. Ob- 
viously, it should be owned by every bird- 


bander.—F. M. C. 


Tue NaturaAt History OF THE DOUBLE- 
CRESTED CoRMORANT. A Thesis presented 
to the Faculty of the Graduate School of 
Cornell University for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. By Harrison 
Fiint Lewis, Ithaca, N. Y. Large 8vo. 
94 pages; 14 illus. 

Here is a complete biography based in 
large part on original observation, including 
work in the laboratory as well as in the field. 
A useful summary shows that Dr. Lewis has 
added materially to our knowledge of this 
species. His paper gives us also a workman- 
like demonstration of methods in modern 
bird-study.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 

THe Auk.—Pearson opens the April 
number with a memorial article on Edward 
Howe Forbush, 1858-1929, illustrated with a 
half-tone portrait frontispiece. In early life, 
Forbush was identified with the Worcester 
[Mass.] Natural History Society. In the late 
eighties he made collecting trips to Florida 
and the West, and in 1891 was appointed 
director of the Massachusetts state field-work 
for gypsy-moth suppression. Two or three 
years later he was given the title of Ornitho- 
logist to the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture, a position of little consequence 
at the time, but which in the course of 
thirty-five years he raised to increasing 
importance. As State Ornithologist he 
latterly built up contacts with a veritable 
host of observers all over New England, 
gathering data to enhance the value of his 
three-volume, crowning life-work on the 
‘Birds of Massachusetts and Other New 
England States.’ Meanwhile, he became a 
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recognized leader in bird conservation in 
America. He was actively connected with 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies in the early nineteen-hundreds, 
and when at the age of seventy he was retired 
from service on account of state law, this 
association was able fittingly to support his 
work on the ‘Birds of Massachusetts’ to 
practical completion, though he did not live 
to see the final volume through the press. 
High tribute is paid to Forbush’s sterling 
qualities and to his great enthusiasm for 
field ornithology. 

A second memorial article is by C. H. 
Townsend on Frederick Augustus Lucas, 
1852-1929, with half-tone portrait plate and 
bibliography of bird papers. Lucas was pre- 
eminent as a naturalist and museum builder. 
After long sea voyages as a boy, he spent 
eleven years in Ward’s Natural Science 
establishment as Rochester, then twenty-two 
years in the National Museum, seven years 
as Curator-in-Chief of the Brooklyn Museum, 
N. Y., and from ro1r until his death was 
successively Director and Honorary Director 
of the American Museum of Natural History, 
N. Y. “Of the 350 natural history articles 
and notes published by Dr. Lucas, 104 
relate to birds,” showing a wide interest, 
wherein pelagic birds, a scholarly knowledge 
of anatomy (particularly osteology) and its 
bearing on classification, and the interpreta- 
tion of fossil forms may be mentioned. 

The life history of that peculiar bird, the 
Hammerhead (Scopus) in Natal, South 
Africa, is described in detail and discussed 
by R. B. Cowles, four plates, photographs of 
adults, nest, and young. This unique fowl 
seems to have relationship with both the 
Storks and the Herons. 
resembles that of a Heron, but “thoughtful 
consideration of the structure of a Scopus 
nest suggest at once a Stork nest with the 


Its nest in no wise 


sides elevated to an exaggerated degree, and 
then continued to the point of being covered 
over.” Among the Zulus this species is con- 
sidered a bird of evil omen, there being, 
perhaps, some correlation with its displeasing 
habit of decorating the nest (particularly 
during incubation or the development of the 
young) with excrement and carrion. 

Harper gives field-notes and a historical 
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sketch of the little-known Botteri’s Sparrow, 
recently found in some numbers on the coast 
of Texas (photographs of habitat, and 
bibliography). Wetmore places the age of 
certain supposed cretaceous birds from New 
Jersey as Eocene. Bowdish discusses the 
reduced numbers of breeding Cliff Swallows 
in New Jersey and the possibility of restoring 
this species to something like its one-time 
abundance. Wilder finds that on the basis 
of breeding birds in eastern China, the 
division between Palearctic (to the north) and 
Oriental life region (to the south), lies there 
along the 40° parallel of latitude. L. Portenko 
differentiates an eastern race of the Rustic 
Bunting, which, as a species, is distribyted 
across northern Eurasia. There is a sympo- 
sium of correspondence and editorial com- 
ment on the economic status and conserva- 
tion of Hawks, which concludes “Bird-lovers 
should take up the cudgels for the Hawks in 
the public press. Do not write to ‘The Auk’ 
about it but make your appeal where it will 
reach those who do not know the facts.” 
Finally there is an account of the 1929 
Philadelphia meeting of the A. O. U., and 
the report of its secretary (Palmer). 

Among a variety of General Notes, many 
of them of faunal interest, there is mention of 
a flight of Holbcell’s Grebes at Toronto in 
December, 1929 (Snyder); and also in the 
interior of New Hampshire at about the 
same date, with notes on a captive individual 
picked up at this last locality (L. O. Shelley). 
Two Great Blue Herons caught bullheads in 
a lake well over their depth, alighted on the 
surface, the wings held up out of the water 
(J. P. Jensen). It is suggested that Turkey 
Buzzards may be attracted to food by notic- 
ing carrion-loving insects (P. J. Darlington, 
Jr.). A Northern Raven, in the air when 
attacked by a Gyrfalcon “turned completely 
over on its back and glided upside down, 
with claws and beak extended toward the 
down-rushing Falcon” (C. O. Erlanson). 
Todd finds three races of the eastern Song 
Sparrow recognizable, one occupying the 
Atlantic watershed, reaching Newfoundland, 
Quebec, and Lake Ontario; a second, strictly 
littoral, probably north to Long Island; a 
third in the Alleghanies and westward. F. 
H. Allen finds the song of the Bicknell’s 
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Thrush resembles that of the Veery, and its 
quoted resemblance to that of the Olive- 
back obviously an error. In late nesting 
records for Ohio, nestling Goldfinches Sep- 
tember 27, and a Black-billed Cuckoo just 
able to fly September 17, are noted (K. M. 
Roads).—J. T. N. 

Tue Conpor.—The March number of 
‘The Condor’ contains six general articles, 
of which two are devoted to fossil birds. In 
‘Happenings of a Robin Household,’ Mail- 
liard records the nesting activities of a pair 
of Robins which built close to the California 
Academy of Sciences in Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco. Most of the nest construction 
was done by the female. The first egg was 
laid May 15, the first bird hatched 14 days 
later, and the solitary surviving bird left the 
nest two weeks after emerging from the egg. 
Although four eggs were laid, only three 
hatched, and two of the birds disappeared a 
few days later, possibly by death due to a 
parasitic fly rather than depredations of rats 
or squirrels. Examination of the abandoned 
nest, however, failed to reveal any insects but 
disclosed the presence of forty or fifty small 
objects which were identified as seeds of the 
English ivy, a species which is not known to 
be used as food by the Robin. 

Under the heading ‘Philippine Bird Traps’, 
McGregor and Gardner describe, with the 
aid of text figures, about a dozen character- 
istic devices used by the natives in capturing 
birds for market and add an annotated list of 
some 80 market birds observed between 1902 
and 1925. Information regarding ‘The 
Summer Resident Birds of Mt. Pinos, 
California,’ is summarized by A. H. Miller 
and S. B. Benson, who, as the result of ob- 
servations made from 1927 to 1929, are able 
to add eight species to the list previously 
known. ‘Problems of Bird Conservation in 


California’ are discussed by Linsdale, who 
gives briefly the status of about a dozen of the 
rarer species and summarizes that of the 
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shore-birds, Ducks, and Geese as “possibly 
near a crisis.” Dr. Hildegarde Howard’s 
‘Census of Pleistocene Birds of Rancho La 
Brea’ shows the presence of 45 species of 
land-birds, largely rapacious, and calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “two-thirds of the species 
of large falconiforms of the asphalt are now 
extinct.”” Dr. Loye Holmes Miller’s ‘Further 
Bird Remains from the Upper San Pedro 
Pleistocene’ adds eight species of birds to the 
list of vertebrates formerly known from the 
area. 

Among the brief notes is a description of 
‘Prodigious Drillings of a Williamson’s Sap- 
sucker’ in Yosemite Valley, by Charles W. 
Michael, and an account of the ‘Drilling 
Habits of the Flicker’ in Saskatchewan by 
L. B. Potter, who mentions a hole drilled in 
the side of a box-car loaded with wheat ready 
for shipment, through which some ten 
bushels of grain ran on to the ground below.— 
pa 

THE Fucker, bimonthly official organ of 
the Minnesota Bird Club, annual subscrip- 
tion $1, is published at 3250 47th Avenue, 
South, Minneapolis. The issue for March- 
April, 1930 contains a helpful article on 
‘Hints for the Field Identification of Minne- 
sota Hawks’ by Gustav Swanson; ‘Three 
Days in Florida’ by Alden Risser; ‘The 
Clown of the North Woods’ by Donald 
Fischer, and general notes. 


Bird-Lores Wanted 

W. H. Bromhall, Stockport, Ohio, wishes 
to obtain copies of the following numbers: 
Vol. II, Nos. 2, 4; Vol. III, Nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. 
IV, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. V, No. 1; Vol. VII, No. 1; 
Vol. VIII, No. 3; Vol. IX, Nos. 3, 6; Vol. 
XI, Nos. 1, 5, 6. 

T. H. McKittrich, Jr., 28, Chelsea Park 
Gardens, Chelsea, London, S. W. 3, England, 
offers $x each for copies of the following 
numbers: Voi. I, No. 6; Vol. II, No. 2; Vol. 
III, No. 1; Vol. V, Nos, 2, 3; Vol. VII, No. 1. 
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Bird- Lore’ Ss » Motte: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Tue Editor has just returned from the 
Seventh International Ornithological Con- 
gress. It was held at Amsterdam, lasted a 
week (June 1-7), and was attended by nearly 
300 members representing twenty-two coun- 
tries. Only those who were present can fully 
comprehend the possibilities presented by 
these facts; and only a tri-linguist (who was 
also an athlete in training) could take entire 
advantage of them 

We have, from time to time, commented 
on the attractions offered by a meeting of the 
American Ornithologists Union. The A, O. 
U. Congress, however, is held annually and 
many of those present have met during the 
preceding year. But an-International Con- 
gress is held at four-year intervals during 
which most of those in attendance have met 
only by mail, a form of communication well 
designed to prepare the way for and stimulate 
verbal intercourse. Add to this fact the diver- 
sity of interests and number of faunas repre- 
sented, and a program that leaves but few 
hours of the day unfilled, and one can form 
some conception, at least, of the extent to 
which ‘an International Congress surpasses an 
A. O. U. Congress in its scientific and social 
potentialities. 

Furthermore, competing with the Congress 
for one’s attention, is the city in which the 
Congress is held. Americans who are 
familiar with the attractions of Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York, or Boston may be 
strangers; in Amsterdam, for example, and 
even the charm of birds must, on occasion, 
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yield to that exerted by famous pictures and 
places of historic interest, not to mention a 
zoélogical garden in a park containing wild 
as well as captive birds. Here, at an excellent 
restaurant, members of the Congress came 
for luncheon or tea, to be followed by a 
stroll on shaded paths. Invariably, on these 
occasions, we encountered several groups of 
school children, with an instructor, making a 
tour of the gardens. 

The present-day ornithological activity in 
Germany was reflected in the program, no 
less than 39 of the 56 papers read being in 
German. Of the 17 remaining, 7 were in 
French and 10 in English, and it is a pleasure 
to add that five of the latter were by members 
from the United States, as follows: (1) The 
Migration of African Goatsuckers, James P. 
Chapin; (2) The Origin of the Bird-Life of 
Mts. Roraima and Duida, Frank M. Chap- 
man; (3) The Avifauna of the Galapagos, 
Harry S. Swarth; (4) The Post-breeding, 
Northern Migration of North American 
Herons, Charles W. Townsend; (5) The 
Pleistocene Avifauna of Florida, Alexander 
Wetmore. 

The Scientific Sessions were held in five 
sections: I. Anatomy, Systematics, Physio- 
logy and Psychology. II. Migration. III. 
Zoégeography. IV. Miscellaneous. V. Pro- 
tection of Birds. This plan provided abun- 
dant time for discussion which, on occasion, 
occupied a longer period than that allotted 
to the paper. The section of bird-protection, 
presided over by the President of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, as 
reported beyond, devoted one entire session 
to intormal discussion of the more vital 
phases of this subject, and there was never 
lack of claimants for the floor. It was re- 
vealing to an American to hear the outspoken 
opposition aroused by the chairman’s plea 
for the non-sale of wild game-birds in Euro- 
pean markets. Birds, it appears, may not be 
killed for their feathers but may be slaugh- 
tered for their flesh. 

In addition to an afternoon visit to the 
zoblogical park of Dr. F. E. Blaauw, near 
Hilversum, an entire day was given to ex- 
cursions to the bird reservations at Naarden 
Lake, Zwanenwater, and Texel, eloquent 
monyments to conservation in Holland, 
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CHERRY BIRD—THE CEDAR WAXWING 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


T TAKES all kinds of birds to make up this world. 
I Some are never satisfied unless they are bullying their 

neighbors or lording it over al] the lesser folk.- Some 
must be continually chattering to be happy and others 
always bedecked in bright colors. Some are ever shy 
and seek seclusion; others travel always in the limelight 
and want many companions. Some are predaceous; 
some are even parasitic; some are perfect gourmands; 
and others are the daintest creatures imaginable. Yes, 
it takes all kinds of birds as well as wind and weather to 

“SIMULATING make “A year and a sphere.” I guess we all have our 

csiacny salieeecnaill peculiarities and, as for me, I put dignity and refinement 
above all else. None of your brilliant colors or modernistic designs for me. I 
am quite happy to be dressed in quiet browns and grays and tans, provided 
I can retain that silky lustre to my plumage and that sleek, well-groomed 
appearance that bespeaks elegance. If you ever see one of my feathers dis- 
arranged, know well that there is something serious the matter with me. 

Nor is it only in the refinement of my plumage that I take pride. My every 
action is calculated to express that poise and dignity which bespeaks good 
breeding. You will never see me in a hurry or over-anxious, even when I am 
chasing insects on the wing, like a Flycatcher. You will never see me bickering 
with my fellows, even when food is scarce. You will never see me express fear 
or excitement, or any other emotion that is not in keeping with family tradi- 
tions. If I have cause for alarm, I merely ‘freeze’ and remain immovable, 
simulating a dead leaf. You will not even hear me sing, and even when I am 
courting my mate you will not catch me indulging in any of the grotesque and 
undignified antics that so many birds think necessary. 

Even our youngsters realize the virtue of self-restraint and do not express 
their hunger with the wild excitement of most young birds. True, they 
occasionally register little differences of opinion, and they may all open their 
mouths for food at the same time after a long wait, but I think they are 
usually worthy members of our ancient and honorable family. 
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“THEY MAY ALL OPEN THEIR MOUTHS FOR FOOD AT THE SAME TIME” 


By this time you may be thinking that we Waxwings are nothing but a 
family of snobs and perfectly uninteresting, but, really, the world needs a 
little more dignity, a little more reserve, a little more polish, and if birds can 
help, we stand ready to set the example. 

You know there are not a great many kinds of Waxwings in the world. 
Our family is very small, with only three species. Perhaps this helps us to take 
life a little more seriously. Over in Japan and eastern Asia is the Japanese 
Waxwing of about my size and coloring, except that his tail is tipped with 
pink instead of yellow. Then, there is the slightly larger Bohemian Waxwing 
found all over northern Europe and northern North America. He is very 
similar to me in coloration, except that his under tail coverts are chestnut 
instead of white, and he has a white wing-bar and yellow edging to the tips of 
his primaries. All of us Waxwings have little red tips, like drops of sealing wax, 
attached to the ends of our secondary feathers, forming a neat little row across 
the middle of our folded wings. That is what gives us the name of Waxwing. 
I say we all have them—that is, all three species of Waxwings usually wear 
them, but sometimes individuals of any species, for no good reason at all, do 
not get them. These same individuals are not quite as perfect in the rest of 
their plumage either. They are usually young females in their first year. More 
often, however, with our kind, males and females look just alike and we share 
alike all of life’s blessings and hardships. Our youngsters, likewise, resemble 
us very closely in their juvenile plumage, even to the crest, the black mask, 
and the yellow band on the end of the tail. They are somewhat grayer, however, 
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and more or less streaked with whitish and do not have black throats, but by 
October they have lost their streaked appearance and you can scarcely tell 
them from their parents. 

But all this talk about personal appearance is really quite boring and not in 
keeping with the dignity of my family. I should really much prefer to tell you 
something of the big world as we see it or the lives we live in it and get away 
from this discussion of what constitutes real elegance in dress. After all, once 
having seen us you could never confuse us with any of the rabble. 

Perhaps you should first know where we are to be found in this big world 
before I tell you what we do. You might think from what I have said of our 
refined tastes that we would be very exclusive in our place of abode, but really 
we are not. Almost anywhere in North America where there are trees, from 
southeastern Alaska to Florida, Cuba, Mexico, and even Panama, you are 
likely to see us at some time of the year. During the summer, however, when 
we are nesting, you will seldom see us south of North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kansas, or northwestern California. Nor do we restrict ourselves, even during 
the nesting season, to any one environment. You ate just as likely to find us 
building in the maple tree in your front yard as in the spruces along some wild 
Canadian lake. Indeed, we show little preference for nesting-sites unless it be 
a weakness for apple trees or thorn apple bushes with the protection which 
their thick foliage affords. 


“THEY OCCASIONALLY REGISTER LITTLE DIFFERENCES OF OPINION” 
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Most of all, we require fruit, and if there are no cherries or mulberries or 
dogwoods or blueberries, we will most decidedly go somewhere else. Mul- 
berries are a great comfort to us because of their long fruiting season—from 
June until September—but there are so many kinds of cherries which ripen at 
different times, that they do just about as well. You know they call us ‘Cherry 
Birds’ in many places. We can usually size up a locality fairly well as to its 
possibilities for a continuous food-supply, and if it registers a shortage before 
our youngsters are likely to be reared, 
we ordinarily do not stay for the summer 
in that place. 

Do not think from this that we eat 
nothing else but fruit, for really we are 
quite fond of insects and quite adepts at 
finding them and even catching them on 
the wing. Canker-worms always attract 
us, and we flock to the shade trees that 
are not sprayed and feed upon them as 
long as they last. Elm-leaf beetles, also, 
that most birds do not seem to like, are 
very alluring to us, and we stand by 
until they are all gone. Later in the sea- 
son you may find us about streams, flying 
out after the Mayflies and caddiceflies 
that rise in numbers at transformation. 
The season for each insect is rather short, 
however, and I am ashamed to confess 
that we Waxwings have such unusually 
large appetites that we have to be con- 
tinually on the watch for abundant food- _ 
supplies. Fortunately, we like a few other “MULBERRIES ARE A GREAT 

; : COMFORT TO US” 
things and are not entirely dependent 
upon insects and fruits. In the spring we are very fond of the petals of apple 
and pear blossoms and often stay about one tree or one orchard until all the 
petals have fallen, our throats fairly bulging most of the time. 

Another weakness of all of us is, drinking. We ordinarily fill our throats 
with petals or with berries and then fly to the nearest water and drink and 
drink and drink. Mountain-ash berries, privet, and barberries, early in the 
spring, make us particularly thirsty. 

Sometimes we stay in New England and the northern states even through 
the cold winter if berries of the cedar and mountain-ash and wild grapes are 
abundant. Sometimes we eat snow instead of water, and you may even see us 
snatching snow-flakes from the air, much as we would passing insects during 
the summer. 
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“IN THE SPRING WE ARE VERY FOND OF THE PETALS OF 
THE APPLE AND PEAR” 


Our winter wanderings are, I fear, somewhat erratic, largely on account of 
the variable number of berries, and sometimes we may miss a given place a 
dozen years in succession and then appear in surprising numbers. We are 
strong fliers and distance means little to us. If you learn to recognize us on the 
wing by our method of flight, or by our hissing call-note, you may frequently 
record us passing over, even when we do not stop, for most of our migrating is 
done by day. 

Our wings are quite pointed and set well forward, and we fly with a direct- 
ness and lack of undulations quite unusual in a small bird. We do not form 
lines like Blackbirds, nor such compact masses as the Starlings, but usually we 
travel in companies of from six to fifty and fly in well codérdinated groups. 

If, during the winter, we find a mountain-ash tree or a row of barberries 
laden with fruit, there we stay until every berry is gone, then off we go to 
another good feeding-place. Those of us that spend the winter in the northern 
states usually have to wander around a good deal during the late winter and 
early spring searching for food, but the real migration from the South does not 
start until late April or May, in fruit-blossom- and insect-time, for we are in 
no hurry to get started nesting. 
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Indeed, I think our breeding season must have evolved when all of us nested 
in the far north and it was impossible to start before late June or July, for even 
today, in New York and New England, we seldom get started until after the 
middle of June, not as late as the Goldfinches, but really much later than 
necessary even were we absolutely dependent on ripening fruits to feed our 
youngsters. Much later, too, than you would expect from a bird that ordinarily 
raises two broods, and so tardy indeed that many of us have young in September 
when the leaves are already beginning to turn. 

Some people think that we are not very particular about our nesting, or 


“TATTLE-TALE? NO, HE IS MERELY REGISTERING HUNGER AFTER 
THE OTHERS HAVE BEEN FED” 


that our nesting instinct is not very well developed because they do not see us 
going through any elaborate courtship performances, fighting for territories 
and proclaiming our presence at the tops of our voices, but believe them not. 

Traveling in flocks as we do, we are well acquainted with our mates by the 
time the nesting season arrives, and we are really quite fond of each other. 
Unlike many birds, however, we do not lose entirely our friendship for all 
others of our kind at this season, and frequently several pairs of us nest fairly 
close together, and even travel around together when not actively engaged 
in building our nests or feeding our young. We would have nothing to gain by 
fighting, for our food is of such a nature that there is either more of it than all 
of us together could possibly consume before it spoils or else there is none at all. 
We can fly long distances to feeding-places, if necessary, so we really do not 
need to defend a feeding territory about our nests. 

Of course, we like a little seclusion from others of our kind, and you would 
not find two pairs of us nesting in the same bush or tree, but very often you will 
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find several pairs of us nesting within a radius of a few hundred feet, and then, 
perhaps, no others for half a mile. 

Our nests, usually placed well out toward the ends of nearly horizontal 
branches, are quite well-formed structures made of grasses and rootlets and 
strings, with just a little cotton or wool if we can find it. When finished they 
look not unlike Kingbirds’ nests, but are more deeply hollowed and not quite 
as large. Then, too, we are quite partial to long dried grasses, with the fruiting 
heads attached, which we leave streaming from the bottom or one side, as a 
Kingbird never does. 

Our three or four eggs are of a rather unusual bluish gray color, about the 
size of Bluebirds’, but speckled with black and lavender. A curious thing 
about the spots is that they are not all on the surface, some of them being 


covered over with the ground color. 


“WE ARE QUITE PARTIAL TO LONG DRIED GRASSES WITH THE 
FRUITING HEADS ATTACHED” 
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“OUR THROATS ARE QUITE DISTORTED WHEN WE ARRIVE 
AT THE NEST” 


We ordinarily take turns sitting on the eggs, though unless you should 
happen to see us change places you might never know this, so much do we 
resemble one another. If we are not disturbed often, our eggs may hatch in 
twelve days, though ordinarily it requires fourteen and sometimes as many as 
sixteen days, and it takes about as long again before our youngsters are ready 
to leave. 

Very often, when I return to take my place on the nest, I bring back food 
for my mate in my throat and feed her much as I later feed the young, and 
sometimes she does the same for me. Indeed, with many of us, feeding one 
another is no longer a mere courtship performance, and I believe we are about 
the only birds that can lay claim to much consideration for one another outside 
of the courting- and nesting-times. Quite frequently a flock of us may alight 
on a branch where only the outermost bird can reach the fruit, and then it is 
common practice for him to pick the berries and pass them to his neighbors, 
and thus down the line until we all are surfeited. I must admit, however, if 
we are very hungry, each of us selects a place where he can pick his own fruit. 

When our youngsters are newly hatched we feed them on the juice of 
cherries and other small fruits or upon soft-bodied insects, and not for several 
days do we give them the pulp or the whole fruit, seed and all. We always 
bring back the food in our throats and feed by regurgitation, usually bringing 
enough for the whole family. Indeed, our throats are quite distorted when we 
arrive at the nest, but the distortion is soon eliminated by the hungry mouths 
that greet us. 
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One who thinks we have no parental instincts should visit us when our 
young are about two weeks old and just ready to leave the nest. Like as 
not we would pay no attention to his presence. So intent would we be in caring 
for our youngsters, we might even alight on his head or his hand if he remained 
quiet. Indeed, we are always rather friendly disposed towards mankind except 
where our trust has been imposed upon. We have even been known to come to 
him for help when one of our number is entangled in a string.! I never could 
understand why some birds always pick on their comrades when they are in 
distress. We Waxwings always do all we can to help others of our kind, and 
sometimes we even feed birds of other species that are helpless,? especially 
young birds that are calling for food. 


! Birds of Massachusetts, E. H. Forbush. 
? Birds Through an Opera Glass, Florence M. Bailey. 


“WE ARE ALWAYS RATHER FRIENDLY DISPOSED 
TOWARD MANKIND” 
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QUESTIONS 


. What adjectives best describe the Cedar Waxwing’s general appearance and actions? 
How many different kinds of Waxwings are there and where are they found? 
How does the Cedar Waxwing differ from the others? 
. What are the most distinctive marks of the Cedar Waxwing? 
Why is it called Waxwing? Why ‘Cherry-Bird’? 
. Where is the Cedar Waxwing found in summer? In winter? 
What kinds of places does it frequent? 
. What is the food of the Waxwing at different seasons of the year? 
. Do Waxwings ever catch insects on the wing? 
. How does the Waxwing behave when alarmed? 
. Are Waxwings pugnacious towards one another? Why are they called ‘polite birds’? 
. Where does the Cedar Waxwing nest and when? 
. Describe the nest. 
Describe the eggs. 
. Does the Waxwing establish a well-defined nesting territory? 
. How does the Waxwing sing? 
. What is the call-note of the Waxwing? 
. Describe the flight of the Waxwing. 
. What is the incubation period of the Waxwing? 
. How long are the young in the nest? 
. How do the young differ from the adults? 
. Do the young Waxwings ever have the wax tips on their secondaries? 
How do Waxwings feed their young? Do they ever feed each other the same way? 
. Do Waxwings have two broods? 
. What would you say of their economic importance? 


THE IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER 


(See Frontispiece) 


Life History and Identification Chart , 


. Summer Range: The Southern States, formerly as far north as the Ohio Valley and as 
far west as Central Texas, now nearly if not quite extinct. 

. Winter Range: A permanent resident wherever found. 

. Migration: Probably none except locally to good feeding areas following burns which 


kill the pine trees so that they become infested with beetles. 


. Preferred Habitat: It seems to have persisted longest in the cypress swamps though a 


large part of the food is secured in the pine woods. 


. Calls: A nasal ‘yank’ like a gigantic Red-breasted Nuthatch or a ‘tin trumpet.’ The 
_ drumming is weaker than that of the Pileated Woodpecker, the thumps usually in 


pairs with slightly longer intervals between pairs, thump, thump; thump, thump; 


thump, thump, etc. 
. Food: Largely wood-boring larve and carpenter ants which it secures by scaling off the 


bark of dead pines. Occasionally it feeds on the ground like a Flicker or on wild fruits. 


. Economic Status: Never destructive nor sufficiently numerous to be an important 


economic factor. 


. Nest: A cavity, often in a live cypress but sometimes in a dead pine, live oak, or cabbage 


palm, the opening usually oval. February to April. 


Eggs: Three to five, glossy white somewhat larger than those of the Pileated Woodpecker. 
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FOUR WEEKS IN EUROPE 


It was eight years ago that this Association 
began its activities in the cause of inter- 
national bird-preservation. At the sugges- 
tion of its President, supported by Lord 
Edward Grey, Dr. Percy Mrs. 
Reginald McKenna, and others of England, 
by Jean Delacour of France, and by Drs. 
Burdet and Van Tienhoven of Holland, a con- 
ference was called in London for June 20, 1922. 

At this meeting it was decided that much 
could be accomplished by organizing an 
international committee to embrace repre- 
sentatives of the scientific and bird-protec- 
tion groups of the four nations there repre- 
sented. It was not long before people in 
other countries began to show interest in the 
undertaking and additional national sections 


Lowe, 


were soon being formed. 
The organization has continued to grow 


until it now extends over 
countries, and its members include many of 
the world’s most gifted ornithologists. The 
enroliment includes sixteen countries in 
Europe. Sections also are functioning in 
Australia, Canada, Ecuador, Japan, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and the United States. 
Meetings of the Committee have been held in 
Paris in 1923, Luxembourg, 1925, in Geneva, 
1928, and in Amsterdam, 1930. 

Through the codperation of a small group 
of members, the Association has been able to 
conduct much correspondence with its co- 
workers in many lands, at times to aid 
modestly some of those in need of assistance 
and to publish two rather extensive bulletins 
on the organization and work of the Inter- 
national Committee in various countries. A 
third Bulletin is now in course of preparation. 


twenty-two 


THE RECENT ORNITHOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


Delegates numbering about 100 and repre- 
senting 22 countries, gathered in Amsterdam, 
Holland, June 1-7, 1930, to attend the 
Seventh International Ornithological Con- 
gress. The fourth biennial meeting of the 


International Committee for Bird Preserva- 
tion was held at the same time and place. Of 
the Committee, 34 members were present 
from the National Sections of 16 countries. 
These were distributed as follows: From 
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Belgium, 2; Canada, 1; Czecho-Slovakia, 1; 
Denmark, 1; France, 3; Germany, 4; Great 
Britain, 4; Holland, 7; Hungary, 2; Italy, 1; 
Japan 1; Norway, 1; Poland, 1; Sweden, 1; 
Switzerland, 1; United States, 3. The work 
of the Congress was divided among five sec- 
tions, the meetings of which generally were 
held simultaneously. These Sections were: 
(I) Anatomy, Systematics, Physiology, and 
Psychology; (II) Migration; (III) Zoégeog- 
raphy; (IV) Miscellaneous, and (V) Protec- 
tion of Birds. 

The following Resolutions, prepared by the 
International Committee on Bird Preserva- 
tion, were proposed to the Congress by the 
Section on the Protection of Birds and were 
adopted: 


1. Resolved that: The principle of bounties 
on the destruction of birds of prey is econom- 
ically unsound, and that the meeting of 
Section V of the Ornithological Congress ex- 
presses its earnest hope that the practice will 
be abandoned in all countries where such 
conditions obtain. 

2. Resolved that: With a view of preventing 
the destruction of sea-birds by oil discharged 
from ships, the Seventh Ornithological Con- 
gress (Section V) hereby urges the universal 
adoption of measures which will prevent 
such destruction, more especially the use of 
oil-separators on oil-driven and oil-carrying 
vessels. That this resolution be sent to the 
competent authorities in the following 
maritime nations: Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, Esthonia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, The Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, and the United 
States. 

3. Resolved that: The Seventh Ornitholog- 
ical Congress, recognizing that the Quail 
(Coturnix coturnix) is rapidly decreasing as a 
breeding species in all European countries, 
owing to its persistent capture by means of 
nets on its migration, urges the govern- 
ments of all countries in Europe and North 
Africa to prohibit the import, export, and 
transit of these birds for a period of at least 
three years. 

4. Resolved that: As the White Egret in the 
southern European states (Jugoslavia, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, and Italy) 
still lacks any legal protection, so that the 
guarded and protected Egrets in Hungary 
may be freely hunted in the above-mentioned 
states, during the periods of migration, the 
Seventh Ornithological Congress urges the 
governments of the states mentioned to call 
into life, as quickly as possible, laws for the 
protection of these rapidly decreasing birds. 
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In the interest of international bird- 
protection in Europe and Africa, the Inter- 
national Committee also adopted the 
following resolution: 


Resolved that: Delegates of each nation 
should be appointed to meet in order to 
discuss the possibility of taking concerted 
measures to further protect birds in Europe. 

And that the International Committee for 
Bird-Preservation will appoint a _ sub- 
committee which will be authorized to 
elaborate proposals for international 
measures. 

This Committee will approach the Inter- 
national Office for the Protection of Nature 
in Brussels to work out a survey of the 
present status of bird-protection in all 
European countries, and on the basis of this 
survey, elaborate adequate measures. 

These proposed measures will be pre- 
sented in writing to all the members of the 
Committee, who will express their opinions 
upon the same, whereupon the Subcommittee 
shall work out final proposals, derived from 
the opinions of the aforesaid Committee. All 
these preparations are to be completed by the 
first of April, 1931. If it seems necessary and 
opportune, the Committee will appoint a 
meeting-place (for instance Brussels) when, 
in the month of May following, the whole 
material may be passed upon. 

And further, that these proposals, ap- 
proved and accepted by the Committee, 
shall be presented to the respective govern- 
ments and to all other organizations, from 
which a support of bird-protection may be 
expected. 

The following members were chosen to 
form the Subcommittee: Dr. W. Schoen- 
ichen, Germany; Herr J. Schenk, Hungary; 
Dr. P. R. Lowe, England; Dr. J. M. Der- 
scheid, Belgium; Dr. P. G. Van Tienhoven, 
Netherlands; Dr. A. Chappelier, France; 
Prof. C. Wesenberg Lund, Denmark; and 
Prof. Dr. M. Siedlecki, Poland. 


Delegates from the United States at- 
tending the Congress were Dr. and Mrs. 
Chapman, Dr. Chapin, Dr. and Mrs. 
Pearson, Drs. Townsend, Wetmore, and 
Wood; and Messrs. Swarth and Van Tine. 

One day and a half of the Convention 
week was devoted to field excursions. These 
included visits to the estate of Mr. Blaauw 
and the bird-reservations of Zwanenwater, 
Naardermeer, and those on the Isle of Texel. 

The Congress was held “Under the Pro- 
tection of H. R. H., The Prince of The 
Netherlands,” who also attended the large 
formal dinner held the night of June 7 at the 
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Carlton Hotel. The President of the Con- 
gress was Dr. Einer Linnberg, of the Natur- 
historiska Riksmuseum, Stockholm. Dr. L. 
F. DeBeaufort, of the Zoélogisch Museum, 
Amsterdam, was the Secretary. It was de- 
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cided that the next International Ornitholog- 
ical Congress shall be held in London in 
1935. Dr. E. Stresemann, widely known 
ornithologist of Berlin, was elected the new 
President. 


HOLLAND’S NATURE RESERVES 


In Holland there are many reservations 
for birds and plants. The majority are owned 
and guarded either by the Government’s 
Department of Woods and Forests, or the 
Society for the Promotion of Nature Reserves 
in The Netherlands. The Dutch Society for 
the Protection of Birds undertakes the 
guardianship of several of the largest breed- 
ing colonies of water-birds situated on pri- 
vately owned lands. 

The bird-reservation idea in Holland first 
came prominently to public attention in 
1906 when the Society for the Promotion of 
Nature Reserves secured possession of the 
*‘Maadermeer.’ This tract of 1729 acres is a 
shallow lake containing extensive areas of 
reeds and marshlands. It is a breeding-place 
for the White Spoonbill, Purple Heron, 
Black Tern, Bearded Tit, Savi’s Warbler, and 
other marshland-haunting species. 

A famous region for water-birds is the 
Isle of Texel lying just off the northwest 
corner of the mainland. This is a flat, almost 
treeless region on which fifteen reservations 
for birds or plants have been established. The 
birds protected by these sanctuaries are 


chiefly Black-headed Gulls, Avocets, Oyster- 
catchers, Ruffs, Red-shanks, Lapwings, 
Common and Little Terns, and Kentish 
Plovers. Texel is about 70 square miles in 
extent. The reservations cover about 634 
square miles. 

In a recent pamphlet by Dr. E. D. Van 
Oort of the Rijks Museum voor Natuurlijke 
Historie, of Leiden, the author describes 
somewhat in detail the 78 nature reserves of 
The Netherlands. These combined are more 
than 46,000 acres in extent. 

The most effective single factor that has 
made for extraordinary development of the 
reservation work in Holland is the tireless 
energy and remarkable ‘ability of Dr. P. G. 
Van Tienhoven, the executive head of the 
Society for the Promotion of Nature Re- 
serves in The Netherlands. We were told that 
his latest success was recently when within 
a period of three weeks he raised by public 
subscription the sum of $200,000 for 
the purchase of still another great nature 
reserve which doubtless will have been fully 
established before these lines are put into 


type. 


PRUSSIA’S FORWARD STEP 


Dr. Walter Schoenichen, of Berlin, Chair- 
man of the German Section of the Inter- 
national Committee for Bird Preservation, is 
the executive head of the forest and reserva- 
tion work for the Prussian Government. His 
report of the advancement in wild bird- 
protection in Germany since the last meeting 
of the International Committee, two years 
ago, is of much interest. In part he tells of 
the new “Ordinance for the Protection of 
Animals and Plants issued in Prussia on 
December 16, 1929.” 

By this law all birds now are protected in 
principle which hitherto has not been the 


case. Certain game-birds may be taken in 
the open season, and the following are still 
unprotected: Crows, Magpies, and Jays; 
Crested Grebe, Common Heron, Goshawk, 
Sparrow Hawk (corresponding to our 
Cooper’s Hawk), Marsh Harrier, Coot, and 
two species of Sparrows. 

Other important restrictions are: 

1. The closed season for hunting Ducks 
begins with January 1. 

2. The “paying or receiving of bounties 
for the killing of predatory birds is forbidden.” 

3. The general sale or transport of birds, 
their eggs and nests is not now allowed. 


PRINCE FRANCESCO CHIGI AT HIS BIRD NET ON THE BEACH OF HIS ESTATE 
NEAR OSTIA. THIS IS THE FIRST BANDING STATION FOR MIGRATORY QUAIL 
ESTABLISHED IN ITALY. 


Photograph by T. Gilbert Pearson 
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4. The use of steel traps set on poles to 
catch predatory birds is stopped by the 
new law. 

5. “Persons privileged to hunt are per- 
mitted to kill dogs and cats that prowl 
around without supervision.” 

It will thus be seen that Prussia has 
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advanced to a position of one of the leading 
countries in the matter of its bird-protective 
measures. 

Dr. Schoenichen also states that many 
new bird-reservations have been created in 
Germany during the past two years, and 
this work is being stressed. 


AN ITALIAN BIRD-PROTECTOR 


Again we found Prince Francesco Chigi, 
with the Princess and the children, at their 
summer place, Castel Fusano, near the mouth 
of the Tiber. He is one of the most active 
members of the Italian Section of the Inter- 
national Committee for Bird Preservation. 
His seaside estate, containing many thou- 
sands of acres of forests, has long been a 
famous hunting preserve. 

As we sat in the garden, the air resonant 
with the songs of Thrushes and Nightingales, 
and with great black Kites sailing overhead, 
it was difficult to realize that we were ina 
land where, according to popular belief, the 
life of no bird is held as sacred. The new law 
promulgated by Mussolini, which prohibits 
the blinding and netting of birds, gives the 
Prince much hope for future protection of 
birds in his beloved Italy. 


He was catching birds at this time, his 
men taking them in great nets as they 
landed from their long flight across the sea 
from Africa. These are banded or ‘ringed,’ 
as they say in Europe, and at once liberated. 

Prince Chigi is becoming more and more 
interested in bird-preservation as the years 
go by. He is providing nesting-boxes for his 
bird-guests, and I noticed that the Starling 
and House Sparrow are among those that 
enjoy his hospitality. 

It is a pleasure to mention that in Naples 
and Rome, where in former years I have seen 
the bodies of thousands of small birds offered 
for sale, not one was to be found. A dealer 
in live birds, however, offered to kill for 
me any number of captive Skylarks in his 
cages. He said the law did not prohibit him 
selling those that died! 


THE BIRD-SANCTUARY OF SAN MICHELE 


On the Mediterranean, a lady loaned me a 
book for a few minutes to read a chapter 
entitled, ‘The Bird-Sanctuary.’ This book, 
‘The Story of San Michele’ gave the name of 
the author as Axel Munthe, which meant 
nothing to me. The first sentence interested 
me. Soon I was absolutely enthralled. The 
amazing story told of the fortunes of the 
wild birds on the Island of Capri. In part 
the author had written:* 


I seldom failed to go to church on Easter 
Sunday to take my place at the door by the 
side of blind old Cecatiello, the official 
beggar of Anacapri. We both stretched out our 
hands to the church goers, he for his soldo 
and I for the bird in the pocket of the men, 
in the folds of the black mantiglia of the 
women, in the palms of the hands of the 
children. It speaks a good deal for the ex- 
ceptional position I enjoyed in those days 
among the villagers that they accepted 


without resentment my interfering with their 
way of celebrating the resurrection of Our 
Lord, consecrated by the tradition of nearly 
two thousand years and still encouraged by 
their priests. From the first day of Holy 
Week the traps had been set in every vine- 
yard, under every olive tree. For days 
hundreds of small birds, a string tied round 
their wing, had been dragged about the 
streets by all the boys of the village. Now, 
mutilated symbols of the Holy Dove, they 
were to be set free in the church to play their 
role in the jubilant commemoration of 
Christ’s return to Heaven. They never re- 
turned to their sky. They fluttered about 
for a while helpless and bewildered, breaking 
their wings against the windows before they 
fell down to die on the church floor. At day- 
break I had been up on the church roof with 
Mastro Nicola holding the ladder as my un- 
willing assistant, in order to smash some of 
the window-panes, but only a very few of the 
doomed birds found their way to freedom. 
The birds! The birds! How much happier 


*From “The Story of San Michele,’ published and copyrighted by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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would not my life on the beautiful island 
have been had I not loved them as I do! 
I loved to see them come every spring in 
thousands and thousands. It was a joy to 
my ear to hear them sing in the garden of San 
Michele. But there came a time when I 
almost wished that they had not come, when 
I wished I could have signalled to them far 
out on the sea to fly on, fly on with the flock 
of wild geese high overhead, straight to my 
own country far in the North where they 
would be safe from man. For I knew that 
the fair island that was a paradise to me was 
a hell to them. They came just before sun- 
rise. All they asked for was to rest for a while 
after their long flight across the Mediter- 
ranean, the goal of the journey was so far 
away, the land where they were born and 
where they were to raise their young. They 
came in thousands: woodpigeons, thrushes, 
turtle-doves, waders, quails, golden orioles, 
skylarks, nightingales, wagtails, chaffinches, 
swallows, warblers, redbreasts and many 
other tiny artists on their way to give spring 
concerts to the silent forests and fields in the 
north. A couple of hours later they fluttered 
helplessly in the nets the cunning of man had 
stretched all over the island from the cliffs 
by the sea high up to the slopes of Monte 
Solaro and Monte Barbarossa. In the even- 
ing they were packed by hundreds in small 
wooden boxes without food and water and 
despatched by steamers to Marseilles to be 
eaten with delight in the smart restaurants 
of Paris. It was a lucrative trade, Capri was 
for centuries the seat of a bishop entirely 
financed by the sale of the netted birds. 
‘Il vescovo delle quaglie’ he was called in 
Rome. Do you know how they are caught in 
the nets? Hidden under the thickets, between 
poles, are caged decoy birds who repeat in- 
cessantly, automatically, their monotonous 
call. They cannot stop. They go on calling 
out night and day till they die. Long before 
science knew anything about the localization 
of the various nerve-centres in the human 
brain, the devil had revealed to his disciple, 
man, his ghastly discovery that by stinging 
out the eyes of a bird with a red-hot needle 
the bird would sing automatically. 

It is an old story. It was already known to 
the Greeks and the Romans; it is still done 
today all along the southern shores of Spain, 
Italy,* and Greece. Only a few birds in a 
hundred survive the operation, still it is good 
business, a blinded quail is worth twenty- 
five lire in Capri today. During six weeks of 
the spring and six weeks of the autumn, the 
whole slope of Monte Barbarossa was 
covered with nets from the ruined castle on 
the top down to the garden wall of San 
Michele at the foot of the mountain. It was 
considered the best caccia on the whole 
island, as often as not, over a thousand birds 
were netted there in a single day. The 


*Recently forbidden by law in Italy. 
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mountain was owned by a man from the 
mainland, an ex-butcher, a famous specialist 
in the blinding of birds, my only enemy in 
Anacapri except the doctor. Ever since I had 
begun building San Michele, the war be- 
tween him and me had been going on inces- 
santly. I had appealed to the Prefect of 
Naples. I had appealed to the Government 
in Rome. I had been told there was nothing 
to be done, the mountain was his, the law on 
his side. I had obtained an audience from 
the highest Lady in the land. She had smiled 
at me with her enchanting smile that had 
won her the heart of the whole of Italy. She 
had honored me with an invitation to remain 
for luncheon. The first word I had read on 
the menu had been ‘Pate d’alouettes farcies.’ 
I had appealed to the Pope and had been 
told by a fat cardinal that the Holy Father 
had been carried down in his portantina that 
very morning at daybreak to the Vatican 
gardens to watch the netting of the birds. 
The caccia had been good, over two hundred 
birds had been caught. 

I had scraped off the rust from the little 
two-pounder the English had abandoned in 
the garden in 1808 and started firing off a 
shot every five minutes from midnight till 
sunrise in the hope of frightening away the 
birds from the fatal mountain. The ex- 
butcher had sued me for interfering with the 
lawful exercise of his trade. I had been fined 
two hundred lire damages. I had trained all 
the dogs to bark the whole night at the cost 
of what little sleep remained to me. A few 
days later my big Maremma dog died sud- 
denly. I found traces of arsenic in his 
stomach. I caught sight of the murderer the 
next night lurking behind the garden wall 
and knocked him down. He sued me again. 
I was fined five hundred lire for assault. I 
had sold my beautiful Greek vase and my 
beloved Madonna by Desiderio di Settig- 
nano in order to raise the enormous sum he 
had asked for the mountain, several hundred 
times its value. When I came with the 
money he renewed his old tactics and 
grmned at me that the price had been 
doubled. He knew his man. My exasperation 
had reached a point when I might have 
parted with everything I possessed to be- 
come the owner of the mountain, The bird 
slaughter went on as before. I had lost my 
sleep. I could think of nothing else. In my 
despair I fled from San Michele and sailed 
for Monte Cristo, to return when the last 
birds had passed over the island. 

The first thing I heard when I came back 
was that the ex-butcher was lying on the 
point of death. Masses were read for his 
salvation twice a day in the church at thirty 
lire apiece. He was one of the richest men in 
the village. Towards evening arrived the 
parroco asking me in the name of Christ to 
visit the dying man. The village doctor 
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suspected pneumonia. The chemist was sure 
it was a stroke. The barber thought it was 
un colpo di sangue, the midwife thought it 
was una paura. The parroco himself, always 
on the lookout for the evil eye, inclined 
towards the mal’occhio. I refused to go. I 
said I had never been a doctor in Capri 
except for the poor and that the resident 
physicians on the island were quite capable 
of coping with any of these ailments. Only 
on one condition would I come, that the 
man would swear on the crucifix that if he 
pulled through he would never again sting 
out the eyes of a bird and that he would 
sell me the mountain at. his exorbitant price 
of a month ago. The man refused. In the 
night he was given the Last Sacraments. At 
daybreak the parroco appeared again. My 
offer had been accepted. He had sworn on 
the crucifix. Two hours later I tapped a pint 
of pus from his left pleura to the consterna- 
tion of the village doctor and to the glory of 
the village saint. Contrary to my expecta- 
tions, the man recovered. Miracola! Miracolo! 

The mountain of Barbarossa is now a bird 
sanctuary. Thousands of tired birds of 
passage are resting on its slopes every spring 
and autumn, safe from man and beast. The 
dogs of San Michele are forbidden to bark 
while the birds are resting on the mountain. 
The cats are never let out of the kitchen 
except with a little alarm-bell tied round 
their necks. Billy, the vagabond, is shut up 
in the monkey-house. One never knows what 
a monkey or a school-boy is up to. 


What else the book contained I did not 
then learn. We were told it had not been 
published until after the death of the author. 
In Rome we found that Dr. Munthe was 
still living and for two hours he sat in our 
reception-room talking of bird-destruction 
in Italy. “He had at first demurred at an 
interview, saying he was an old worn-out 
man, nearly blind, and not at all an interest- 
ing person to meet. In the end he yielded and 
came from Villa Savezia, I think only be- 
cause he discovered that we knew nothing 
of him except what was revealed by the one 
chapter of his book we had read. 

It was from other sources we were to 
learn that he had long been one of the most 
popular physicians of Paris and Rome; that 
he had worked with Pasteur, was a friend 
and the doctor of Guy de Maupassant; that 
over a great expanse of years he had been 
the physician of innumerable members of the 
royalty of various countries and that he had 
declined enormous fees to serve some of 
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the world’s most wealthy people; and that 
by tens of thousands he is regarded as possess- 
ing a most brilliant mind, which grasps a deep 
understanding of the problems of life. His 
modesty is most unusual. Decorations he 
has declined or handed over to servants. 
Today he is in tremendous vogue and is 
sought by students and scholars, as well as 
celebrity hunters from every land. People 
he avoids as he would a plague. 

How naive he must have thought us, 
calling him on the telephone and saying we 
would like to meet him, but he came— 
‘Bird-Protection’ were the magic words that 
brought him. 

The astonishing biography, “The Story of 
San Michele,’ has run through nine editions 
in England in ten months. The American 
edition is a ‘best seller’ in New York. All 
the money the book is bringing is to be spent 
to buy more lands on Capri, to increase the 
size of his bird sanctuary which is to be 
preserved for all time for the use of birds. A 
Swedish edition is on the point of being 
published. The income from this will be used 
for bird sanctuaries in Sweden. 

“Will you be so kind as to give me your 
photograph?” I asked him. “That I cannot 
do,” he replied. “I do not like photographs, 
either of myself or of other people. My New 
York publisher recently wrote me for one, 
but I have not had my picture taken since 
I was sixteen years of age.” “But I am so 
anxious for one to paste in a copy of your 
book,” I argued. “May I not try to take 
your picture with my hand camera as you 
sit there in the chair?” Turning to Mrs. 
Pearson he said in French: “If it pleases 
him to try, I think I shall not refuse, as it is 
now entirely too dark for photographing.” 
We were in the house and it was half past 
six on a rainy, cloudy evening and my skill 
at photography is small. 

Such is the modesty of the man who, 
according to the Washington Star, is “A 
scientist, a seer, a poet and adventurer, and 
a beguiling man.” 

I have heard the birds of Capri singing 
and have listened to the voice of Axel 
Munthe. There is lilt in the tones of each. 
Better days are at hand for the beautiful 
isle off Sorrento, 
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ADDRESS BY T. GILBERT PEARSON, AT AMSTERDAM 
JUNE 3, 1930 


To the Members of the International Com- 
mittee for Bird-Preservation: 

This is the occasion of the fourth Biennial 
Meeting of the International Committee, 
which exists for the purpose of encouraging 
mankind to protect more adequately the 
wild bird-life of the world. The problem of 
effecting a great reform and of influencing 
the line of thought of hundreds of millions 
of people is a task which can be accomplished 
only after a great many years of effort. 
Since the first red dawn of human history, 
men not only have been killing each other, 
but they have been destroying all other 
forms of animal-life which, as a whole, are 
defenceless against their attacks. 

It has been only during the last one or two 
ticks of the clock of time that a small minor- 
ity of people have shown an interest in 
seeking to preserve many useful forms of 
wild life which, of course, include most of 
the species of birds. 

Within the past one hundred years there 
has come a greater change in the attitude of 
mankind towards the protection of bird-life 
than throughout the previous millenniums 
of time during which man has walked the 
earth, Let us, therefore, take courage and 
gird our loins anew for the unconquered fields 
which lie before us. 

Since the last meeting of this Committee, 
held in Geneva two years ago, more | thou- 
sands of bird-lovers have arisen in every 
country. Here and there better laws have 
been enacted for the protection of bird-life. 
There might especially be cited the new 
restrictive measures put into force in Belgium, 
Italy, and Prussia. The United States Con- 
gress has recently authorized appropriations 
of nearly $8,000,000 for bird preservations. 
Nature reserves have been established in 
many of the American states, as well as in 
Holland, France, Germany, and elsewhere. 
Last week the French League for the Pro- 
tection of Birds gave a fete to celebrate the 
creation of the one thousandth bird-sanc- 
tuary on private estates in France. The 
energetic work of the Swiss Section of the 


International Committee. the continued 
activities shown in Scandinavia, in Hungary, 
and in Czecho-Slovakia, and in many others 
of the twenty-two countries in which the 
Committee is now organized, reflects a 
growing tendency to look with favor upon 
international efforts to protect the wild 
feathered life. 

New Sections of the International Com- 
mittee recently have been formed in Ecuador, 
Finland, Poland, and Spain. 

Following our Geneva meeting, many of 
our delegates sought to interest their govern- 
ments in calling upon the League of Nations 
to hold a Convention for the International 
Protection of Birds in Europe. Some of the 
countries approved of an undertaking of this 
character. In others, little official interest 
was shown in the subject. It would seem, 
therefore, that before expecting further 
advancement in the field of international 
agreement for wild bird-protection, it is 
necessary to cultivate most seriously the 
sentiment of the people in the different 
countries for preserving the birds within 
their own frontiers. It is the feeling of your 
Chairman that if this work be pushed with 
greater vigor, it will hasten the day when 
more international agreements for bird- 
preservation may be hoped for. We hail 
with pleasure all efforts that tend to arouse 
mankind to a better appreciation of the value 
of protecting bird-life. For example, the 
various efforts put forward in attempts to 
stop the pouring of oil on the seas should 
have our most hearty commendation. 

The efforts of the International Agricul- 
tural Institute at Rome to assure better 
protection of birds useful to agriculture, and 
the work of the newly created International 
Office for the Protection of Nature, located 
in Brussels, are both worthy of the highest 
expressions of good will from this body. 

It has been encouraging to note of late 
more frequent expressions of disapproval of 
the widespread killing of birds of prey. As 
lovers of nature, we desire that there should 
be preserved not only birds useful to agri- 
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culture or valuable as food to man, but also 
all other species. The Heron on the marsh, 
the Gull that wings its way about the harbor, 
the Fuimar far on the rolling ocean, and the 
Hawk circling through the wind-swept sky 
all make their appeal to the human mind 
that is in tune with the beauties of nature, 
and all deserve our solicitous consideration. 

In Alaska, of recent years, the Territorial 
Government has paid a bounty of $1 each on 
more than 51,000 Bald Eagles. A number of 
American states are giving 
Hawks that are killed. During the last six 
years the little state of Maryland alone has 
thus paid bounties 6n 89,858 Hawks. 

When any one species of bird-life is once 


bounties on 


definitely commercialized by a price being 
put on its head, it means that such species 
ultimately will be 
approaching extinction. There are many who 
today feel alarmed 


in extreme danger of 


regarding the future 
supply of whales, because of the modern 
destructive agencies carried on innumerable 
ships which are sweeping the seven seas in 
their commercialization of the whale. 

What will become of the migratory Quail, 
neited and trapped in enormous numbers on 
both the northern and southern shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea? 

On May 1, 1930, the ship ‘Umbria’ arrived 
30,000 Quail, caught in 
Egypt this spring, and being brought to 
Europe to be shot from traps by sportsmen 
who thus exhibit their markmanship. With 
every trip during the spring months the 
‘Umbria’ carried a similar number of cap- 
tured birds to be killed for food or sport, and 
it is known that many other ships are doing 
likewise. These statements were given me by 


at Genoa with 
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Dr. J. M. Derscheid, who was a passenger on 
the ‘Umbria’ and who counted the birds. 

If wild Ducks and Golden Plovers are to 
be taken by increasing tens of thousands 
every year, for the purpose of selling their 
bodies to the epicures of the world, it is 
reasonable to assume that soon nature will 
be unable to provide an adequate supply of 
young to keep these migratory species from 
becoming exterminated. 

The preservation of wild life is not the 
problem of any one country alone, it is an 
intricate international problem. Treaties 
covering the migratory birds of North and 
South America, others dealing with the bird- 
life of Europe and Africa, or the whole of 
Asia, should some day be written large by the 
lawmakers in these countries. 

I love the Cardinal and the Mockingbird 
of my own home-land, but the Snipe, diving 
through the air over the Norfolk Bords, the 
Ruffs dancing by the road on Texel, the White 
Spoonbills in their reedy home in the Kis- 
balaton, the Mot-mot eternally swaying its 
tail in the jungles of Panama—al/ appeal to 
me as strongly as do the birds that enthralled 
me in days of childhood. 

The wild bird makes its appeal in all 
lands, and all may enjoy it. The deaf may 
watch its flights and rejoice in its brilliant 
plumage. The blind are uplifted by its music. 

We are engaged in a work of inestimable 
value to mankind. The agencies of destruc- 
tion are terrific. With united and harmonious 
efforts much may be accomplished. May we 
at all times work with the utmost harmony 
in teaching to others in the world the value 
of wild bird-life, which it is today our high 
privilege to enjoy. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB WORK HAS RECORD YEAR 


Members and friends who are interested 
in the Association’s educational work among 
the children will be pleased to learn that a 
new record has been attained in the enroll- 
ment of Junior Audubon Club Members for 
the school year of 1929-30. 

This work, since its beginning in 1910, with 
little exception, has shown a steady growth 
from year to year. 


During the season which has just closed 
a total of 8882 Clubs, with a membership of 
385,845, have been formed. This exceeds 
the figures of last year by 575 Clubs and 
37,9000 members. It also surpasses that of 
the previous record-year by 30,559 members. 

The entire number of Junior Members 
enrolled since 1910 makes a grand total of 
4,460,610. What a formidable army of boys 
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and girls who have thus received instruction 
in birds and their protection through this 
phase of the Association’s activities! 


As in other years, much of this success has 
been due to the active service performed by 
our Field Agents who have traveled many 
thousands of miles, and spoken before some 
hundreds of thousands of individuals. Mrs. 
Sage continued her work on Long Island; 
Miss Hurd in Connecticut; Mr. Esten in 
Indiana; Mr. Job, during most of the year, 
in South Carolina; Mrs. Wingo in Georgia; 
Mr. Bruestle in Maryland; and Mr. Jensen 
in Minnesota. 

In addition to these workers, the Associa- 
tion was fortunate in being able to place 
three additional lecturers in the field, as 
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follows: S. E. Perkins III, working in Mary- 
land in codperation with the State Game 
Division; J. H. White, in Alabama, in co- 
éperation with the State Department of 
Game and Fisheries; and, L. R. Talbot, in 
Massachusetts, working in collaboration with 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 

Special mention should be made of Mrs. 
Lillian McEvany, Superintendent of the 
Junior Department, who, with her loyal 
corps of assistants, has so efficiently taken 
care of the enormous amount of correspon- 
dence and the sending out of the tons of 
literature, incident to the enrollment of this 
record number of Junior Members. 

The statement which follows shows the 
distribution of Junior Clubs and members 
enrolled during the school year of 1929-30. 


IN THE JUNIOR AUDUBON DEPARTMENT 


This photograph represents part of one day’s mail prepared for distribution to thousands of 
Junior Audubon Club members throughout the United States and Canada 
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Annual Summary of Junior Audubon Clubs and Members 
Enrolled Under the Children’s Educational Fund 


June 1, 1930 

States Clubs Members States Clubs Members 
Alabama 119 5,306 NewHampshire...... 39 1,850 
Alaska . 2 78 New Jersey . 306 13,844 
Arizona 17 764 New Mexico . . 14 607 
Arkansas 19 825 New York . 1,098 50,718 
California 328 14,499 North Carolina . . 68 2,779 
Colorado . . 55 2,652 North Dakota . — 2,188 
Connecticut 406 16,789 Ohio. .... . 486 21,503 
Delaware. . . 22 846 Oklahoma .. - ' 3 2,742 
District of Columbia 22 770 «Oregon . ae ' . 128 5,878 
Florida . 49 3,325 Pennsylvania . . =P . 798 34,936 
Georgia 122 4,330 Rhode Island. . . = 758 
Idaho . II 633 South Carolina - 04 3,050 
Illinois . 397 17,131 South Dakota a ae 1,767 
Indiana 370 14,838 Tennessee . . —: 1,338 
Iowa . 193 8,062 Texas a . 103 4,768 
Kansas 113 4,857 Utah . ; a 1,975 
Kentucky 106 3,922 Vermont . —_* 1,503 
Louisiana 53 1,726 Virginia... a 3,903 
Maine. . 42 1,939 Washington . ; 3,834 
Maryland 304 16,422 West Virginia . . 89 3,820 
Massachusetts 435 19,545 Wisconsin 204 8,920 
Michigan 236 10,242 Wyoming ;- 622 
Minnesota 189 8,612 Canada 1,032 40,856 
Mississippi 46 1,922 CanalZone. . ; I 27 
Missouri . 109 5,000 Hawaii... . thy 3 166 
Montana. . 38 2,199 PortoRico.... a4 3 97 
Nebraska 69 3,030 ——— 
ee ; ee 47° Totals . 8,882 385,845 


A VISIT TO COBBS ISLAND 


By ALDEN H. HADLEY 


About 8 miles off the Virginia Coast, and 
just northward of the rich alluvial country 
of Cape Charles, lies the long and narrow 
strip of land known as Cobbs Island. Thrust 
out thus as a protecting barrier, for countless 
generations it has withstood the fierce and 
relentless onslaughts of many an Atlantic 
gale. Its battered beaches and shifting dunes 
have, in turn, afforded protection to great, 
quiet reaches of salt meadows through which 
winding, tidal creeks ebb and flow. 

From time immemorial, no doubt, Cobbs 
Island and the neighboring marshes have 
been a favorite resort for breeding sea- and 
marsh-birds. During the old days of the 
feather-trade, countless numbers of Gulls 
and Terns were here mercilessly slaughtered. 
Since the stopping of this nefarious traffic by 
the early Audubon workers, the birds have 
continued to come to the island and, during 


recent years, numbers of ornithologists and 
bird-lovers have visited it. Among these is 
Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, who, thirty-one years 
ago, reported upon the unusually interesting 
bird-life of the region. 

The Audubon Association, some years ago, 
in order to assure protection for the breeding 
birds, employed a special warden. The death 
of this man, last winter, made it advisable 
that Cobbs Island should be revisited. 

During the interval from May 19 to 23, 
1930, it became the privilege of the writer, in 
company of Dr. Frank R. Oastler, a member 
of the Association’s Board of Directors, to 
study the bird-life of the island and the 
adjacent marshes. Comfortable quarters were 
found in the Cobbs Island Club House, which 
is kept by G. W. Cobb and son, of an old 
pioneer family, members of which have owned 
the island for several generations. 
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After establishing ourselves, we set out in 
the afternoon to hunt for nests of the Clapper 
Rail, and within a few moments succeeded 
in finding four. Three of these were well- 
arched over in the usual manner and were 
located beside tidal creeks. One, however, 
was well up near the edge of the dunes, in the 
shorter grasses, and was quite exposed. Two 
nests had ten eggs each and the other two 
had eight and twelve. There were no marked 
evidences of incubation. The following day 
a blind was built within a few feet of one of 
the nests, and Dr. Oastler, during two suc- 
cessive afternoons, was able to photograph 
the Rail to his heart’s content. 

During our stay, we visited Little Easters 
and Big Easters Marshes. Here we found 
many hundreds of Laughing Gulls nesting 
on the highest portion of the marsh. Many 
nests contained three eggs—others had two, 
and some only one. 

A small colony of Forster’s Terns was 
found nesting on the south end of Little 
Easters. One could distinguish them from 
the Common Terns by their note alone, which 
is a rather weak, guttural cack, the note of 
the other species being a higher pitched ¢ee-ar. 

The nests of the Forster’s Tern were built 
on drifts of dead sedge-grasses and were 
almost as large as those of the Laughing 
Gull. Most of the nests contained three eggs. 
A blind was constructed here and Dr. 
Oastler succeeded in photographing at close 
range both Laughing Gulls and Forster’s 
Terns. 

As we ranged slowly over the higher por- 
tions of the marsh, careful search was made 
for the nests of Clapper Rails. One soon 
learned to discover them without difficulty, 
and within an hour or so more than fifty 
nests were found. Most of these were quite 
artfully concealed, but others could be 
detected at a distance of a rod or two by the 
dome of arched-over grasses which, although 
perfectly concealing the eggs, could be seen 
by the practiced eye. Among the sixty nests 
found, the number of eggs ranged from five 
to thirteen, and most nests contained eight 
or more eggs. Only a few of the birds were 
seen. I, however, had a very interesting and 
novel experience with one Rail that occupied 
a nest which I discovered close beside a tidal 
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creek with a goodly margin of muddy banks 
The morning after the nest was discovered, I 
returned to find it occupied by a brooding 
Rail. I approached to within 6 feet and re- 
mained standing motionless for a few mo- 
ments, gazing fixedly at the bird, the glint 
of whose eyes I could plainly see. Finally, 
she quietly slipped off the nest and went 
slowly and deliberately skulking along the 
muddy bank for perhaps 75 feet until she 
came to a grassy margin. Here she stopped 
and hesitated for a moment. I began to call 
with a sucking movement of the lips on the 
back of my hand, and immediately she began 
to answer me. No note, previously, had been 
uttered. As I kept up the very poor imitation 
of her calls, she continued to come back 
toward the nest, with many cacklings and 
tail-flirtings which were timed to her notes. 
I stood thus motionless for perhaps. twenty 
minutes, during which interval, she cautiously 
continued to approach. Finally, when within 
4 to 5 feet of the nest, she concealed herself 
in the sedges, and during the half-hour that I 
waited she refused to go on the nest. 

During the time we spent on the island, 
the rear guard of the great army of shore- 
birds was in transit. In many places, the 
beaches and mud-flats swarmed with them. 
There were the Least, Semi-palmated, Red- 
backed, and Spotted Sandpipers, Killdeer, 
also, Semi-palmated, Wilson’s, and Piping 
Plovers. Intermingling with these were the 
striking Ruddy Turnstones and Black-bellied 
Plovers, with occasional Greater and Lesser 
Yellow-legs. On the mud-flats and inner 
beaches, Hudsonian Curlews fed in small 
groups. 

A few Oyster-catchers and Willets were 
also noted along the dunes and beaches. 
Many hundreds of Black Skimmers fre- 
quented both inner and outer beaches, and 
they bore down upon us in barking, yelping 
phalanxes, protesting against our presence 
in their kingdom by the sea. 

A few Gull-billed and Least Terns were 
noted; the former had begun to breed, while 
the Common and Least had not yet com- 
menced their nesting operations. 

The only thing to mar this beautiful 
picture of bird-life, which thousands of bird- 
lovers would gladly journey many miles to 
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see, was the almost utter disregard, on the 
part of the inhabitants, for the state and 
federal bird-protective laws. 

Daily, during our stay, the marshes were 
visited by parties who sought to gather the 
eggs of the nesting birds and carry them off 
by bucketfuls. Accordingly, our work of 
studying and photographing the birds, many 
times, was interrupted as we endeavored to 
drive away these marauding parties. Ignorance 
of the law could not be offered as an excuse 
for these depredations for, usually, the black 
registration numbers on the motor boats 
were purposefully covered up in order to 
prevent these being read by the use of field- 
glasses. 

In addition to the illegal gathering of eggs, 
the frequent shooting of shore-birds, for 
which there is a permanent closed season, 
was also noted. From other information 
obtained, abundant evidence was gathered 
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of the widespread use of unlawful methods of 
taking wild-fowi during the open season and 
of other violations of both state and federal 
law. 

These regrettable conditions are no re- 
flection upon the law-enforcement officials, 
but are renewed evidence of the great dif- 
ficulties attendant upon-the whole matter of 
the efficient administration of both state and 
federal law, in view of the wholly inadequate 
number of enforcement officers employed. 

With the hope of improving conditions in 
the vicinity of Cobbs Island, it was found 
advisable to employ G. W. Cobb as an 
Audubon Association warden whose duties 
will be to give the needed protection to the 
breeding birds of that region. 

It is especially gratifying to report that 
the Bureau of Biological Survey at our 
request appointed Mr. Cobb as a Deputy 
United States Game Warden. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The Federation of the Bird Clubs of New 
England Reports on Sanctuary Work 
The Sanctuary Committee of the Federa- 

tion of the Bird Clubs of New England, in a 

report recently issued, tells of their activities 

during the year 1929. 

The warden of the Paine Sanctuary at 
Chatam, Cape Cod, reported a successful 
season for the thousands of Common and 
Roseate Terns, in spite of an influx of rats 
which preyed upon both young and adult 
birds. A small colony of Arctic Terns was 
discovered breeding together with the other 
species. 

Billingsgate Island, in Massachusetts Bay, 
noted in past years for its Goose, Duck, and 
shore-bird shooting, and occupied by a colony 
of Terns in summer, has been presented by 
the owners to the Federation, to be held for 
all time as a bird sanctuary, with some 
temporary concessions. On many former oc- 
casions, this island has been raided and the 
breeding-colony broken up. Early last 


summer this happened again, when a party 
of foreigners landed on the island, killing all 
the young birds and carrying away, or 
destroying, all the eggs.’ The Federation will 


place a warden on the island during the 
present breeding-season. 

In order to make the Edward Howe For- 
bush Sanctuary more easily accessible, it is 
proposed to buy a 3o-acre tract of land which 
lies between the highway and the Sanctuary. 
Close to the road is a cleared knoll on which 
it is planned to place a boulder with a bronze 
tablet in memory of Mr. Forbush, first 
President of the Federation. 


National Legislation 


Congress adjourned for the summer session 
on July 3, with a record of having passed 
several laws for the benefit of wild life pro- 
tection. Especially among these may be 
mentioned the bill authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 for the establishment of a 
wild-fowl sanctuary on the Cheyenne 
Bottoms, Kans. The Second Deficiency Bill 
carried an appropriation for $50,000 to start 
the work on this project. 

The Tariff Bill has a provision which pro- 
hibits the importation into the United States 
of any species of birds or mammals or pro- 
ducts thereof which are specially protected 
by foreign countries, except under consular 


certificate that capture and shipment have 
been properly authorized. 

The duty on practically all live game- 
birds and animals imported into the United 
States for stocking purposes has been re- 
moved, and these may be imported “under 
such regulations as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe.” 

The rebuilding of the locks in the Alber- 
marle-Chesapeake Canal, to stop the intro- 
duction of salt water and the pollution of the 
waters in Back Bay and Currituck Sound to 
the injury of the wild fowl and fishing in- 
terests of the region, was authorized at a cost 
of not exceeding $500,000. 

The significance of these measures has 
already been explained in the columns of 
Brrp-Lore. 

Under the authorization Act entitled the 
“Migratory Bird Conservation Act,” passed 
last year, February 18, 1929, $200,000 was 
made available for the purchase of wild-life 
sanctuaries. 

In addition to this, the Biological Survey 
was given continuing appropriations of 
$192,000 for the enforcement of the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act, $197,000 for con- 
tinuation of acquisition of lands and adminis- 
tration of the Upper Mississippi River Wild 
Life and Fish Refuge, $94,000 for develop- 
ment and administration of the Bear River 
Migratory Bird Refuge, $80,000 for main- 
tenance of 86 Mammal and Bird Reser- 
vations, $18,000 for investigations of the 
relations of wild animal life to forests under 
the McNary-McSweeney Forestry Research 
Law, $40,000 for acquisition of musk-oxen 
and experiments in re-establishing these 
animals in Alaska, and $97,450 was allowed 
the Alaska Game Commission for enforce- 
ment of the Alaska Game Law. 

Two measures in which the Association is 
much interested are still pending: The bill 
to protect the Bald Eagle, which was passed 
by the Senate but has not yet been reported 
on by the House Committee on Agriculture; 
and the bill to further control pollution of 
coastal and inland navigable waters by means 
of oil, which is also still in committee. 

In addition to the above, the Senate, on 
April 17, adopted Senate Resolution 246 for 
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the appointment of a special committee of 
five to investigate matters pertaining to the 
replacement and conservation of wild animal 
life, etc. In pursuance to this resolution, a 
committee, consisting of Senator Walcott of 
Connecticut as chairman and Senators 
McNary, Norbeck, Pittman, and Hawes 
was appointed. 


Westchester County Conservation As- 
sociation Presents Resolution to Create 
Nature Sanctuary 

The Westchester County. Conservation 
Association of Westchester County, New 
York, has formulated a resolution to declare 
the White Plains Water-shed a nature 
sanctuary. 

The water-shed of White Plains comprises 
an area of approximately 400 acres of land 
and water, and is regarded as exceptionally 
well suited to the purposes of a nature sanc- 
tuary. At the present time this area is used 
solely by the city for the purpose of collecting 
and distributing water for municipal use, 
trespassing being forbidden. It is planned 
that native specimens of plants, birds, and 
other animals which are now scarce would be 
given a chance to increase, and species of 
plants that were once present, but have now 
become extinct, would be replanted. 

This area, if properly developed as a nature 
sanctuary, it is believed would provide an 
outdoor laboratory for the study of plant 
and animal life which would be of inestimable 
value to students of the Metropolitan Area. 


An Unusual Record of Banded Birds 


The Bureau of Biological Survey reports 
the following remarkable record of two 
banded Ducks: 

A male Pintail, banded at the Bear River 
Marshes, Utah, on September 10, 1929, and 
a female, banded on the same day at Dawson, 
N. Dak., 500 miles to the northeast, were 
both killed on the same day by the same man 
at the same place—Toluca, Mex. No more 
remarkable recovery than this is to be found 
in all the records of bird-banding activities. 
Toluca, where the Pintails were killed, is 
near Mexico City, and is respectively 1700 
and 2000 miles from the places where the 
birds were banded, 
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Federal Wild-Fow! Commission Authorizes 
First Purchase of Refuge Areas 

A press release of June 6, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, tells of 
the first acquisition of land for sanctuary 
purposes under the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Act. The purchase of a 32,555- 
acre tract in South Carolina, and of 5,180 
acres in Colorado, as refuges for migratory 
birds, has been approved by the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Commission, acting on 
the recommendation of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. 

It will be recalled that the purchase of 
these areas was made possible under the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act by which 
Congress authorized the expenditure, over a 
ten-year period, of nearly $8,000,000 for 
surveys and acquisition of lands for refuges 
for migratory birds. 

The actual work of acquiring these two 
areas will be begun on July 1, when funds 
appropriated under the Act become available. 
The average price authorized by the Com- 
mission is $1.13 per acre. 

The tract to be acquired in South Carolina 
is in the Cape Romaine region, Charleston 
County, on the Atlantic Seaboard; the other 
is in the San Luis Lake region, Alamaso 
County, Colorado. Both areas have been 
carefully examined and approved by the 
experts of the Biological Survey, who pro- 
nounced them ideal bird-refuges. 


New Bird-Refuge in Georgia 


President Hoover, on April 3, signed an 
Executive Order setting aside Wolf Island, 
off the coast of Georgia, between’ Doboy 
Sound and Altamaha Sound, as a breeding- 
ground and refuge for wild birds and animals. 
This island at one time was used as a light- 
house station but had been abandoned. It 
has an area of 575 acres and is well known as 
a resting - feeding - and - breeding - ground for 
water-fowl and other aquatic birds. This 
new refuge will be known as the Wolf Island 
Wild Life Refuge. 


Forest Fires and Wild Life 


The spring, which has just passed, in many 
parts of the country was characterized by an 
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unusual number of extremely destructive 
forest fires. These have not only taken a 
terrible toll of valuable timber and property 
of various kinds, but of wild life as well. 
Although timber and property losses may be 
estimated with some degree of accuracy, it is 
impossible to even approximate the destruc- 
tion which has been visited upon wild birds 
and animals. 

In an article recently published in The 
Westerly Sun, (Rhode Island), Mrs. Mary K. 
Southwick, Keeper of the Kimball Bird 
Sanctuary, tells of the tragic effects of a fire 
which swept the Sanctuary: 

On Saturday and Sunday, May 3 and 4, 
while the fire raged at the Sanctuary, many 
pitiful sights were witnessed. A mother 
Partridge was driven from her nest by the 
dense smoke, only to perish in the flames 
shortly afterwards. Many Whip-poor-wills 
were seen to rise from the ground, they, too, 
being choked with the smoke fell helpless 
into the onrushing flames. 

One lone Duck that was trying to make 
his way to the pond was seen to drop into the 
fire. As the fire found its way around the 
posts on which the nesting-boxes were 
fastened, many Tree Swallows left the boxes 
and were suffocated. In one area where the 
fire had not yet reached, the Quail began to 
call, while from the woods near the south 
wall a Hermit Thrush burst into full song. 

Sunday morning, as the fire again raged, 
the Robins began to chirp and call in the 
weirdest kind of way. Swallows began to 
circle around, and then left the Sanctuary. 
Scarcely a bird was about that afternoon, 
and we wondered if they would return when 
the smoke-filled air would clear. Sure enough, 
Monday morning more Swallows than ever 
returned, some of them having been driven in 
from other areas, no doubt. 

Fortunately, the fire did not reach the 
woods east of the bungalow or along the slope 
between the bungalow and pond, so we feel 
that many birds will make this their home. 


New Zealand Has Surplus of Deer 

Nothing better illustrates the results fre- 
quently attendant upon the introduction of 
alien species of birds or mammals than a 
situation which is reported to exist in New 
Zealand at the present time. 

In 1860, red deer, fallow deer, and Sambur 
deer were introduced on the island, and later 
the wapiti and moose. As there were no 
native predaceous or herbivorous animals 
with which these alien species might come 
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into competition, they have increased 
enormously until the island is greatly over- 
stocked. This overstocking has taken place 
to such an extent that even the heavy forest 
growth is menaced. 

New Zealand’s problem, therefore, is to 
devise some practical method of utilizing the 
animals without merely destroying them. 


State Audubon Societies Hold 
Annual Meetings 

Among the various State Audubon Socie- 
ties recently holding annual meetings are 
Michigan, Indiana, Kansas, and Connecticut. 

The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Michigan Society was held during the last 
week in May at Owosso. Speakers on the 
program included Dr. Ned Dearborn, of the 
Michigan Forestry and Conservation School; 
also Walter Hastings and Dr. M. D. Pirnie 
of the State Department of Conservation. 
Mrs. Edith C. Munger was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Society. 

During the last week in May, the annual 
meeting of the Audubon Society of Kansas 
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also was held in Wichita. Mr. Z. Wetmore 
was elected to the presidency to succeed 
Major Chapman Grant, who had served the 
Society two years as president. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana Au- 
dubon Society took place on May 16 and 17 
at Noblesville, in conjunction with the Hamil- 
ton County Nature Study Club. Mr. 
George Finlay Simmons, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was the principal speaker. Among others in 
attendance and on the program were Dr. 
Stanley Coulter, Dr. Amos W. Bulter, Dr. 
Louis A. Test, Miss Rousseau McClellan, 
Frank C. Evans, and Sidney Esten. Dr. 
Earl Brooks was re-elected president for the 
ensuing year. , 

As usual, the Connecticut Audubon Society 
held its Annual Meeting in Fairfield on June 
7. The principal speakers were Dr. Arthur 
A. Allen, Head of the Department of Orni- 
thology of Cornell University, and John W. 
Titcomb, Superintendent of the State Board 
of Fisheries and Game. John P. Holman, 
who for some years has served the Society as 
president, was re-elected. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
*Enrolled from March 1, 1930, to May 1, 1930 


Adams, Russell Y. 
Aldrich, Mrs. W. W. 
Alexander, Miss Peggy 
Amacker, J. R. 
Anderson, Mrs. John B. 
Animal Rescue League of The Palm 
Beaches, Inc. (Fla.) 
Arning, Herman G. 
Audubon Club of Statesville (N. C.) 
Auerbacher, Mrs. Paul P. 
Baekeland, George 
Baker, Mrs. Laura P. 
Bard, Harry H. 
Bay, Dr. Robert P. 
Bean, Miss Annie M. 
Bell, Webster 
Betts, Miss Dorothy L. 
Biggs, Mrs. Hermann M. 
Bischoff, Mrs. J. F’. 
Bishop, Dr. F. Warner 
Bishop, Welles L. 
Bley, John M., Sr. 
Borgmeyer, Mrs. L.. W. 
Bourke, K. DeLacy 
Bower, Frank B. 
Boynton, D. E. 
Bradley, J. P. 


Bradley, Dr. Preston 
Bransome, E. D. 
Breslawsky, John J. 
Brewster, Mrs. J. C. 
Brown, George, Jr. 
Brundage, E. F. 
Buchanan, Mrs. S. I. 
Bulkley, J. O. 

Bull, Miss Clara L. 

Bull, Mr. and Mrs. William R. 
Burton, J. Campbell 
Cabot, Mrs. F. H., Jr. 
Cameron, James A. 
Campbell, Dr. Eleanor 
Candee, Howard S. 
Capron, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Carr, John J. 

Carreau, Joseph A. 
Carson, Robert 
Casement, Dan D. 
Castle, W. A. 

Chadwick, E. G. 

Chase, R. C. 

Chrystie, Mrs. T. Ludlow 
Clark, John C. 

Clay, Thos. W. W. 
Cohen, Miss Eleanor S. 


*Deleted from May-June number on account of lack of space. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


sooney, Stanley L. 
‘ote, J. L. 

‘ottrelly, Mme. Mathilde 
‘raig, Mrs. Burdette P. 
‘randall, H. K. 
‘rockett, Dr. R. L. 
Suppia, J. C. 
Davenport, Mrs. W. B. 
Davis, Miss Besse T. 
Dewey, S. M. 

Doane, Miss Jessie 
Donnelly, Frederick W. 
Dow, Clinton S. 
Dreier, H. Edward 
Eakins, William J. 
Eechler, A. 

Elderkin, Clarence E. 
Emery, Mrs. Ella C. 
Emery, I. V. 

Fayant, Frank H. 
Feld, Mrs. Bertha 
Fisher, Henry Middleton 
Forbes, Miss H. E. 
Ford, Clement R. 

Gair, Mrs. Robert, Jr. 
Garis, Howard R. 
Gavin, Michael 

Gibbs, Dr. R. M. 

Gitt, J. W. 

Goebel, Julius, Jr. 
Gregson, A. C. 

Griggs, Miss Constance 
Gross, LeRoy M. 
Gunclecke, W. H. 
Gunlocke, W. H. 
Halstead, Mrs. Adeline FE. 
Hamann, Edmund H. 
Hancy, E. J. 

Hardt, Miss Charlotte P. 
Harter, A. J. 

Hendrick, James P. 
Hering, David 
Hernstadt, Miss Nora 
Hilliard, Thomas G. 
Hipple, Harold A. 
Hodge, Carroll 
Holland, Dr. Arthur L. 
Hollins, G. V. 

Honig, Wilfred O. 
Hood, Mrs. C. I. 
Hooke, Jerome 

Horne, Bernard S. 
Horsey, Miss Elizabeth 
Hoskins, W. S. 

Hoyt, Miss A. S. 
Hume, Kenneth W. 
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Hutchinson, Joseph B., Jr. 


Hutchinson, R. P. 
Janinet, Miss Daisy S. 
Jenkins, A. W. 

Jewell, Mrs. J. V. 
Johnson, Isaac B. 
Johnston, Col. Gordon 
Johnston, Robert L. 


Jowett, Mrs. J. H. 
Keating, Mrs. I. M. 
Kieffer, Paul 

Kleitz, William L. 
Klipple, E. D. 

Kneas, Miss Iszetta B. 
Kohl, Henry 

Kuttroff, Adolf 
Larzelere, Mrs. Ida L. 
Larzelere, John L. 
Levin, Joseph G, 

Levis, Mrs. J. A. 
Lewis, Mrs. Frank M. 
Lindsley, Miss Mabel 
Lippincott, Samuel E. 
Loder, Arthur B. 
Loomis, Mrs. Henry P. 
Loomis, W. K. 
Luckenbach, J. Lewis 
Lyon, Wm. I. 
McCormick, John H. 
McCrystal, Miss Elizabeth V. 
McGuire, Mrs. Cornelius A. 
McKean, Thomas 
McKittrick, Walter 
Mack, Harry W. 

Mali, Mrs. J. T. Johnston 
Manship, Paul 

Martin, Mrs. Sydney E. 
Mathews, John W. 
Meehan, Wharton 
Metcalf, Norman R. 
Meyer, Miss Ann 
Miller, Leverett S. 
Miller, Miss Madge D. 
Milton, Henry M. 
Mittag, James S. 
Morgan, Marshall S. 
Morrow, George K. 
Mott, Mrs. Garret 
Munson, C. W. 
Murphy, Mrs. Henry 
Murphy, Mrs. G. M. P. 
Murphy, Wm. C. 
Murray, Mrs. F. W. 
Myles, Robert C., Jr. 
Nathan, Milton M. 
Neal, James B. 

Olney, Mrs. James P. 
Oppenheim, Ben. J. 
Paine, Hugh E. 
Patterson, Mis. Theo. Cuyler 
Peck, George L. 

Peck, William J. 
Pegram, Mrs. George H. 
Pell, John 

Pelser, J. Elmer 

Peter, Dr. Kuther C. 
Peterson, Mrs. Ernest 
Platt, Miss Emilie L. 
Plumy, George 

Pratt, Mrs. John T. 
Prior, Mrs. J. E. 

Rae, Newton 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Rathom, Mrs. John R. 

Rea, Bayard 

Rea, Mrs. Evelyn D. 

Reed, Dr. C. Paul 

Richards, Leonard, Jr. 

Ristine, Chas. S. 

Rogers, H. B. 

Ruth, James D. M. 

Salvage, Mrs. S. A. 

Sanders, Arch P. 

Savidge, Mrs. Frank R. 

Sawyer, Mrs. L. P. 

Schoyer, Mrs. L. D. 

Schulte, Mrs. Anthony 

Severance, M. S. 

Shackelford, W. R. 

Shaw, Clyde N. 

Shenandoah Community Workers 
(Va.) 

Sidenberg, George M., Jr. 

Siegler, Mrs. S. 

Simms, Floyd 

Simonson, Miss Elinor 

Sinclair, George 

Smith, George William 

Smith, William E. 

Spellman, Howard Hilton 

Stewart, John A., 3d. 

Stewart, R. H. 

Stewart, Roy. 

Stickle, ‘Dr. C. W. 

Stillman, Miss Elizabeth G. 

Stillman, Timothy G. 


Stockwell, Frederick E. 

Stork, Mrs. Albert 

Stroud, Mrs. Morris W., Jr. 

Terry, Mrs. M. S. 

TeSeele, Dr. L. H. 

Texas Bird and Nature Study Club 
(Dallas, Tex.) 

Thayer, Mrs. John B. 

Thompson, Frederick Hurd 

Thorn, J. B. 

Thorne, Francis B. 

Toland, Dr. Owen Jones 

Torney, H. W. 

Troutman, Miss Lillian M. 

Tuttle, J. H. 

Walsh, Basil S. 

Walsh, F. Irving 

Warden, Mrs. Robert E. 

Warner, Irving 

Warren, Charles B. 

Watmough, P. G. 

Watson, Mrs. T. T. 

Weill, Mrs. Alfred S. 

Weygandt, C. A. 

Whitaker, Spier 

Whitney, George 

Whitiidge, Mrs. Arnold 

Wilkens, John A. 

Willing, E. S. 

Wilson, Mrs. Miller 

Wilson, Winthrop A. 

Wood, Mrs. E. A. 

Young, Mrs. William Hopkins 
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Fee, $100 for Endowment Fund 
*Enrolled from March 1, 1930, to May 1, 1930 


Bonschur, Mrs. Eleanor Tuller 

Bonschur, Miss Margaret Powers 

Conservation Class of the Arche 
Club (Il.) 

Fish, Sidney W. 

Fisher, Peggy and Thomas, Jr. 

Grant, Madison 

Howard, Clarence H. 

Ingalls, Mrs. David S. 


Loomis, Mrs. Alfred 
Price, Frank J. 
Rockefeller, J. Sterling 
Rogers, Edgar W. 
Rutherford, Winthrop, Jr. 
Sadler, Miss Sara F. 
Stanger, Raymond W. 
Wood, Miss Pearl Harms 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 
For a Home for the Association 
*March 1, 1930, to May 1, 1930 


Previously reported . . . $89,377 22 
Adkins, Leonard D. ....... «500 
Bainbridge, Mrs. M.H.. . . . . . 100 00 
Baldwin, Mrs. Arthur Douglas sb 6. ne 
Barrett, "Mrs. R.R. . . eves 
Beller, William F. .:....... #200 


Briggs, Mrs. Pierson D,...... 
Brooks, Mrs. Harlow hor 
California Audubon Society 
Caulkins, Mrs. Edward B. . 

6 Rk | ae 
Clark, Henry A. 
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Clark, 


Cottrell, 


Davis, 


Eustis, 
Eveleth, C. E 
Fearon, 
Galle, 


Graves, Mrs. 


Holladay, 


Balances 


Jones, Mrs. Dwight A. 
Keehn, George W. 

Keller, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
King, Miss Isabella C. 


Kuhn, Frank 
Lee, Samuel 


LeMoyne, F. J. 


Loomis, Guy 


McAlpin, Dr. Kenneth R. 
MacVeagh, Mrs. Lincoln 
Marvin, Charles D. 


Mrs. Nathan $ 
Codman, Russell, Jr. 

Cone, Bernard M. 

Arthur M. 

Crane, Miss Caroline E. 

Crane, Miss Elizabeth G. 

Crane, Mrs. Ellen J. I 
Crocker, George A., Jr. 

A. McA. 

DeGraff, James W. 

Detroit Bird Protection Club 

Dowd, Heman. . 

Eells, Mrs. Maud Stager 

The Misses 


Mrs. Charles 
Miss Louise (In Memoriam) . 
Gilbert, Miss Agnes H. 

Glenn, John, Jr. 

Glenn, John M. 

Goerner, Charles A. 

Goodell, Mrs. James F. 

Merle D. 

Hacker, Mrs. Caspar W. 

Haight, Mrs. H. D. 

Hamill, Mrs. Ernest A. 

Harrelson, Martin 

Harris, John Upham 

Heilner, VanCampen 

Mrs. C 
Huber, Miss Alice D. 

Interest on Investments and 
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BUILDING FUND, continued 


Maurer, Mrs. H. A. . 
Morewood, Mrs. A. P. 
Neustadter, LW. . 
Newberry, Mrs. W olcott E. 
Newcombe, Mrs. Charles M. 
Newell, Mrs. E. T. 
Obst, pe 
Parker, A. W. , 
Parsons, J. Lester 
Pearson, T. Gilbert . 
Phillips, Dr. Chas. E. 
riam) . 
Pomeroy, Mrs. D. E. 
Post, Sylvester . 
Power, Charles . 
Primley, Walter S. 
Puffer, Miss Isabel . 
Pusey, Mrs. Howard 
Randolph, Evan . . . 
Rives, Dr. William C. 
Roberts, Mrs. John L. 
Rollins, Mrs. Daniel ; 
Sandford, Mrs. Lisa W. . 
Sarmiento, Mrs. F. J. . 
Seymour, Mrs. Belden 
Shepherd, Mis. Owen . 
Smith, Mrs. Wikoff . 
Tiedtke, Ernest . . 
Trowbridge, Mrs. FE. 
Tuttle,Geo.C. . 
Tweedy, Miss Alice B. 
VanBrunt, Jeremiah R. 
Vincent, Mrs. George I. 
Walker, Miss Mary A. 
Warner, Miss C. A. . 
Westover, M. F. 
Wheeler, Leslie. . . 
La nay _ Mary C. 
Williams, S } 
Zimmer, Mise Minnie . 
Zimmerman, Miss Anna Mary 
539 Subscriptions of $1 each . 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Fee, $5 Annually 


Enrolled from May 1, 1930, to July 1, 1930 


Abbot, Henry W. 
Ahrens, Theo. 
Alexander, Mrs. William 
Anderson, Clifford L. 
Anderson, Mrs. O. P. 
Anheuser, Eberhard 
Arliss, George 
Arimstead, Mrs. W. M. 
Armour, Mrs. Ogden 
Austrian, Mrs. Lena M. 
Baldwin, L. W. 

Barber, Edward J. 
Bard, Albert S. 

Bauer, Harry J. 
Bayard, Oscar E. 
Beckley, John N. 
Bigelow, Miss Sarah W. 
Binger, Walter D. 
Blake, Mrs. M. W. 
Bliss, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Borough, Randal 
Boutell, Walter A. 
Brewer, Pinckney P. 
Breyer, Henry W. 
Bridges, Mrs. Milton A. 
Brixey, Richard D. 
Brooks, A. S. 

Brown, J. Alexander 
Bruner, Miss Eleanor C. K. 
Bryce, Peter Cooper 
Bullock, Richard A. 
Bullock, Mrs. Sarah S. 
Bunker, A. H. 

Burden, Mrs. W. D. 


Burroughs Audubon Nature Club 


(Rochester, N. Y.) 
Butler, Miss Alice B. 
Butler, Mrs. Edward B. 
Callender, James H. 
Chase, Mrs. H. S. 
Christian, Mrs. George Chase 
Christy, C. R., Jr. 
Clark, Mrs. J. Lindsay 
Classen, Mrs. Anton H. 
Clifford, Ralph E. 
Coker, David R. 

Cone, Edward T. 

Cooke, L. L. 

Coombs, James Bliss 
Corscaden, Dr. James T. 
Costin, W. G. 

Cowles, W. H. 

Crafts, Miss Elizabeth S. 
Cummer, Mrs. W. E. 
Cunningham, Mrs. Theo. H. 
Cushing, Leonard J. 
Cuthell, Chester W. 
Darlington, Dorothea 
Davis, Mrs. Arthur E. 


Decatur, Country Club (IIl.) 
DeMille, Cecil B. 

Diehl, Geo. H., Jr. 

Dodge, Mrs. Murray W. 
Dommerich, Alex. L. 
Dulany, H. Rozier, Jr. 
DuPuy, Mrs. Herbert 
Dwyer, Mrs. James 

Eaton, Warren F. 

Ellery, William 

Elliott, Mrs. George A. 
Ellis, John H. 

Erdman, Mrs. C. Pardee 
Erdmann, Sturtevant 
Errett, W. R. 

Farley, E. Fremont 

Farley, Eliot 

Fassett, Mrs. J. S. 

Felsbury, Leonard L. 
Fenimore Country Club (N. Y.) 
Ferris, The Misses 

Fundlay, J. L. 

Fisher, Robert A. 

Fitzhugh, Henry 

Florence Audubon Society (Ala.) 
Forsyth, Harry 

France, Mrs. Clifford 
Franchot, N. V. V. 

Frost, Frank J. 

Garcia, Alvaro M. 

Gaylord, Laurence T. 
Gernon, Frank E. 

Gibbs, Miss Ethel Dixon 
Gilman, F. L. 

Gillmore, Miss F. W. 
Glesenkamp, Mrs. Joseph O. 
Glynn, John J. 

Godchaux, Frank A. 
Goeller, Dr. Charles J. 
Goldsmith, Arthur J., Jr. 
Graves, W. W. 

Greer, Mrs. Charles 

Grier, Miss Mary Campbell 
Grosvenor, Gilbert 

Grothe, Martin 

Hall, Mrs. William Webster 
Halsted, E. Bayard 
Harrington, Mr. and Mrs. Anton Seidl 
Harrington, James T. 

Hart, Miss Mary E. 
Haskins, E. W. 

Haskins, Mrs. E. W. 
Hathaway, Mrs. C. M. 
Hayes, C. B. 

Hayes, James H. 
Henderson, Bancroft W. 
Hendrick, Miss Josephine Pomeroy 
Hendrie, Edwin B. 

Hester, Mrs. Wm. V. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Hill, Charles B. 

Holden, Mrs. Edwin B 
Hostetter, Mrs. D. Herbert 
Howard, Mrs. George 
Hubbard, Mrs. Ralph 
Hudson, Miss Sara K. 
Hunt, Mrs. J. Ramsay 
Huston, Charles L. 
Hutchison, Mrs. C. E. 
Huyck, Edmund N. 
Iselin, Mrs. William E. 
Jackson, B. L. 

Jackson, H. A 

Jackson, Admiral R. H. 
Jackson, William A. 
Jay, Peter A. 

Johnson, S. Orie 

Kaiser, John F. 

Kane, Miss Sybil Kent 
Kaplan, Miss Helen S. 
Kaufman, Orien M. 
Keiser, George E. 
Kellogg, Miss Clare 
Kelly, J. H. 

Kennedy, Julian, Jr 
Kent, Warner W. 
Kerschner, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Kier, P. S 

Kildeer Country Club (IIl.) 
King, C. K. 

King, R. S. 

Kirkbride, Mrs. William 
Knapp, Mrs. W. J 
Kuhn, Dr. Hedwig S 
Lanman, Mrs. J. T. 
Larson, John O. 
Laughlin, Mrs. George M., Jr. 
Laurence, Mrs. B. L. 
Lazarus, Jeffrey L 

Lea, Mrs. Overton 

Lee, C. S. 

Lee, Charles M. 

Lee, Mrs. James L 
Leonard, Dr. Veader 
Leonhardt, F. H. 
Livingston, Edmund P. 
Longfellow, C. A 
Lowry, Frank C. 

Lynn Bird Club (Mass.) 
Maddock, Sidney 
Madigan, Thomas I’. 
Madison, F. D. 

Magie, Miss Henrietta Oakley 
Mansur, Miss Edith U. 
Maynard, Mrs. George Colton 
Means, Mrs. C. G. 
Mechling, Edward A. 
Megear, Thomas J. 
Metcalf, Rowe B. 
Meyer, Arthur G. 
Meyer, Cord 

Meyer, Walter EF. 
Miller, Mrs. Charles EF. 
Miller, Danforth, Jr 


Miller, Fred A. 
Morgan, Mrs. E. D., Jr. 
Morgenthau, Henry, Jr. 
Morris, Dr. H. H. 
Morss, Everett 

Moyar, S. N. 

Mudd, Harvey S. 
Mulliken, Mrs. Charles 
Murphy, E. W. 

Nash, John B. 

Nesbit, William 
Newborg, Mrs. Sidney 
Nichols, W. W. 
Nicholson, Emslie 
Nicolaus, Henry 
Nierman, R. G. 

Norris, Mrs. Charles 
Norton, Mrs. Frank L. 
Ogden, Miss I. Gertrude 
Oglebay, Crispin 

Okey, Hazard 

Otte, Mrs. H. E. 

Owen, Harry C. 

Page, Arthur W. 
Palmer, L. B. 

Parish, Mrs. Edward C. 
Parish, Mrs. Henry 
Parker, Frank S. 
Patterson, Mrs. Florilla 
Patterson, Dr. Russell H. 
Payson, Chas. H. 
Pearson, Mrs. Edward J. 
Peck, Bayard L. 

Peet, Charles L. 

Percy, Donald B. 
Perkins, Miss Helen 
Peters, Miss Alice R. 
Pettit, Horace 

Phillips, L. E. 
Pluymert, N. J. 

Pope, Geo. A. 

Post, Miss Edwina M. 
Pound, J. B. 

Pratt, Harold I. 

Pyne, Mrs. Percy R. 
Raine, John 

Reed, Dr. Floyd O. 
Roberts, Mrs. Albert S. 
Roberts, Dr. Dudley 
Robinson, Mrs. W. B. 
Roettinger, Philip 
Rollman, Mrs. Henry 
Ross, Dr. Otto E. 
Roth, Hehry W. 
Rothschild, Mrs. Walter N. 
Royster, Mrs. F. S. 
Rushmore, Mrs. E. C. 
Sage, Nelson 

Schebera, Ernst 

Schey, Robert 
Schmidt, Gustav E. 
Schwarzenbach, Mrs. Robert 
Scovill, Miss Margaret 
Seder, Mrs. Isaac 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Seligman, Jefferson, Esq. 
Sexton, Mrs. W. D. 
Sherwood, John R. 

Shinkle, A. Clifford 
Simmen, Henry H. 
Simonds, Frederick W 
Simpson, Mrs. Malcolm D. 
Slade, George T. 

Slater, Mrs. H. Nelson 
Small, Philip L. 

Smith, Mrs. Rufus B. 
Smith, Mrs. Thomas Allison 
Spalding, H. Boardman 
Spalding, Keith 

Spencer, Alfred, Jr. 

Stacy, Mrs. Arthur P. 
Stein, B. F. 

Stembler, William F. 
Stettinius, Edward R., Jr. 
Stevens, Frederick H. 
Stevenson, Charles R. 
Stockbridge, Henry, 3d 
Storer, John H. 

Surdam, Truman Arnold 
Talbott, Mrs. Harold E., Jr. 
Taylor, Mrs. Moses 

Taylor, Presley Morgan 
Thanhouser, Miss Mildred L. 
Thayer, Robert H. 
Thompson, Mrs. Lewis B. 


Timme, Waldemar F. 
Tison, Alexander, Jr. 
Twichell, Mrs. B. P. 
Untermyer, Alvin 
VanDoorn, R. F. 
Vaughan, Guy W. 

Velie, S. H. 

vonKapff, Frederick 
Walker, Mrs. E. W. 
Walker, Mrs. Oriana F. 
Wallace, Mrs. Grace Seccomb 
Walther, H. E. 

Ward, Theodore G. 
Warner, Mrs. E. O. 
Warner, George M. 
Waters, Mrs. Wm. Otis 
Watts, Mrs. Miles Taylor 
Waugh, Dr. L. M. 
Wellman, Mrs. F. A. 
Wheeler, Mrs. R. C. 
White, Alexander S. 
Williams, Lewis M. 
Wilson, Miss Marion Mason 
Woodward, Miss Edith H. 
Woodruff, Mrs. Susan H. 
Work, Horace H. 

Yarnall, D. Robert 
Young, Henry W. 

Young, Mrs. Roger A. 
Youngs, Robert M. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Fee, $100 for Endowment Fund 
Enrolled from May 1, 1930, to July 1, 1930’ 


Bacon, Frank R. 

Bagby, George L. 

Bedford, Mrs. Alfred C. 
Burghard, Frederick J. 

Coffin, Miss Alice 

Donovan, William J. 

Field, Stanley 

Fulton, Mrs. W. S. 

Gambrill, Richard V. N. 
Gardner, Mrs. George P. 
Gillespie, Mrs. David Lindsay 
Gillespie, Miss Mabel Lindsay 
Hammons, Mrs. Walter S. 
Hayward, Mrs. William 
Kingsbury, Miss Edith Davies 


Knight, Harry French 
Lloyd, John B. 
McCormick, Mrs. Ruth 
McKee, Robert Tittle 
Miiler, Mrs. John F. 
Page, Mrs. Charles 
Patrick, Hugh Talbot 
Pfeiffer, G. A. 

Potter, Mrs. William C. 
Read, Bayard 

Ross, Thompson 
Russell, Miss Marie L. 
Wells, Frederick B. 
Williams, Mrs. John S. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 


Bird - Lore 


For a Home for the Association 
May 1, 1930, to July 1, 1930 


Reported as of May 1, 
Ayer, Mrs. F. Wayland 
Bancroft, Mrs. Alvah H. 
Bishop, Dr. Louis B. 
Blakeslee, Miss Phaebe L 
Campbell, Mrs. W. O. 
Chapman, Mrs. Clarence EF 
Chester, Hawley T. 

Cook, Miss Madeleine Ruth 


1930 


Cooper, Miss Susan DeLancey F. 


Crabbe, Mrs. Charles 
Crampton, Mrs. Edwin H 
Fischer, Dr. Martin H. 
Fraser, Miss Jane K. 
Galpin, Miss Ruth 
Goodwin, George R. 
Grasselli, Miss Josephine 
Hammar, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hengerer, Mrs. J. 

Henry, Mrs. J. H 

House, Mrs. Wallace Belding 
Howe, Miss Clara Mildred 


$91 1438 
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Interest on Investments and Bank 


Balances 
Jacobs, Miss Matilda . 
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Kelly, Dr. Howard A. . 
Kelly, Mrs. Shaun 
Lampert, Miss Lydia . 


Lippincott, Mrs. J. Bertram . 


Lyeth, John C. 
McFarland, Dr. Warren c 
Maund, Miss Margaret E. 


Montgomery, Mrs. Helen B. . 


Pettes, Miss Helen F 


Ramsay, Mrs. Ida Campbell 


Ramsay, Mrs. Wm. G. 
Rogers, Mrs. Hubert E. 
Rohr, Otto R. 

Sarmiento, Mrs. F. J. 
Sewall, Miss Jane . . 
Sheble, Mrs. Frank J. . 
Sussdorff, Louis A 

Thaw, Benjamin . . ; 
Valentine, Mrs. Grace E.. 
Vaughan, Mrs. Henry G. 
Welcher, Miss Alice L. . . 
Woodin, Mrs. William H. . 


304 Subscriptions of $1 each . 
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